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Articre I. 


Some Specimens of the Poetry of the antient Welth Bards. Tranflated 
into Englifh, with Explanatory Notes on the Hiftorical Paffages; 
and a fbort Account of Men and Places mentioned by the Bards, in 
order to give the Curious fome Idea of the Tafte and Sentiments of 
our Anceftors, and their Manner of Writing. By the Reverend Mr. 
Evan Evans, Curate of Lianvair Talyhaern, iz Denbighfhire. 
4to. Pr.5s. Dodifley. 


HE prefent negleét of theWelth language is reproachful to | 


Englifh literature, as the caufes of it are to all who value 
themfelves on the ftudy of Britifh antiquities. ‘Towards the 
beginning of this centuty, Dr. Hicks and Mr. Wanley, both 
patronizedsBy the earl of Oxford, (who, by the bye, was 
himfelf more than half a Welfhman) and other noble and learn- 
ed antiquaries of thofe days, pretended that Auguftine the 
monk taught the Saxons the ufe and knowledge of charaéters 
in writing, and that both the Irifh and Welth borrowed thofe 
charaéters of the Saxons. Mr. E. Lhuyd, the author of the 
Archeologia Britannica, who with lefs learning, or rather read- 
ing, had more knowledge of the fubject than both, offered to 
difprove this opinion by facts *. But what are faéts in a coun- 
try governed by fafhion, even in literary matters? Lhuyd was 
poor, he fpent both his time and money in painful travels to 
procure information, and he had no accefs to the great. To 
crown his mortifieations, he was obliged to ftrike out of the 
Latin tranflation of his Welfh preface all that related to the 
controverfy,; (though every word he fays carries conviction with 
it), for fear of giving offence to his antagonifts, who had 
intereft with thofe upon whom he depended for bread. We 





* See Critical Review, vol. vii. p, 195; 196. 
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fhould not have mentioned this anecdote (for fe a it may be now 
called) did it not ferve, in fome meafure, to account for the 
obfcurity and negle& of Weifh poetical genius. 

Mr. Evans, the tianflator and editor of thofe pieces, in his 
preface feems to be furprifed that the Erfe, (as the language of 
the Guydhelians, or Caledonians, the almoft unmixed defcend- 
ants of the ancient Celts, is very improperly — fhould be 
better underftoed in the works of Offian than the Welth tongue 
is in the works of thofe bards who were pofterior in time tohim. 
If by the Erfe language is meant the language of the Irifh, Mr. 
Evans’s difficulty is of weight. The Guydhelians of Ire- 
land, w ha undoubtedly went fron n Great Britain, were mingled 
with a Spanifh colony, called by them Kin Skuit, or “the 
Scotch nation, (whom thelrifhare fond of calling che Milefians,) 
from Spain. ‘The invafions of Ireland by the Englith un- 
doubtedly helped farther to corrupt the old Guydhelian lan- 
guage ; and very poflibly it has undergone as many, if not 
more, alterations than the Welth; but the Scotch Erfe (if we 
mutt call it fo) which ‘is fpoken in Lochaber, and that part 
of the continent of Scotland lying next to the Weftern Ifles, 
though radically the fame with the old Irith and Welfh tongues, 
is certainly more pure, becaule the people were more unmixed, 
and free from foreign Intercourfes, not only in their language, 
but their manners, intermarriages, and, till very lately, their 
drefs, Few of the defcendanis of the original Scots or Pitts in- 
termingled with them. ‘The number of the former is but 
fall, and thelatter compofe the bulk of the people who inha- 
bit the low-lands of Scotland north of the Forth. 

Some very learned men, we are fenfible *, were of opinion 
that in the moft weftern iflands there was the greateft proba- 
bility of meeting with the pure Celtic, or Galic. But experi- 
étice feems to be againft this conjeéture, becaufe the Norwegi- 
ans ba? the Cimbric nations in their fifhing expeditions and 
trajects, hadg¢reat intercouries with thofe iftands, which were too 
thinly inhabited to oppofe even their feitling there; whereas 
the inhabitants of the continent, a warlike, robuft, numer- 
yeople, and remarkably averfe to all connections with 
ftrangers, were able to preferve themfelves from fuch. inva- 


Having -faid thus much of the preface, we now proceed to 
the reverend author’s Latin differtation concerning the bards. 


We fhali not here examine upon what grounds Mr. Evans 


thinks that there are no traces of the bards to be found in any 
nation at prefent but among the Welfh and Irifh, who are the 





~** See Critical Review, vol. xvii. p. 370 
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defcendants of the Celts; though the oppofite opinion, perhaps; 
might be well fupported, efpecially as the fennachies, or genea- 
logical bards, exifted in Scotland little more than a century 
and a half ago, and fome veltiges of the latter were dilcernible 
even fince the beginning of the prefent century. 
We are furprifed that Mr. Evans fhould be at a lofs to account 
for the etymology of the word Bard, which, without all doubr, 
is the Celtic Baird, a poet, as he may learn from Mr. Lihuyd’s 
letter to the Welfh. Bochart is fond of deriving it from the 
Hebrew word Parat, to fing. We fhall not enter into any dif- 
pute concerning the priority of the two languages. Mr. Evans 
next entertains us with the teftimonies of Diodorus ‘Siculus, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and Pofidonius, concerning the bards 
of antiquity, and gives us fome reafon to believe that they dealt 
in the fublime, He acquaints us that itis hard to fay how many 
ancient books and monuments of the old Welfh bards and hif- 
torians might have been deftroyed by the Scots, Pits, and Saxons, 
intheir incurfions. As to theSaxons, they were declared enemies 
to the Welfh, becaufe the latter were Chriftians, and the others 
at firit were heathens, and then papilts, confequently had a 
mortal antipathy to the Welfh, who difowned the power of the 
pope. ‘But with regard to the Scots and Piéts, we believe this 
author will have very great difficulty to prove that they ever in- 
vaded Wales. | 
Mr. Evans feems to have fucceeded in proving the exiltence, 
antiquity, and utility, of the bards in Wales ; but, according to 
him, the Pen Beirdd, or head bard, was the famous Taliefin. 
Aneurinus, whom our author mentions asa Welth poet, or 
bard, was the author of a poem called Godedin, and was one 
of three, out of three huncred and fixty noblemen, who we fup- 
pofe anfwered to the old Englith Talboys, or brave feilows, who 
eame back alive fromthe batile of Cattraeth ; fo that Anevrinus 
mu(t have been a hero as wellasapoet. He appears to have been 
cotemporary with Talieflin, and from the fpecimens of his poetry 
given us by Dr. Evans, we have great reafon to regret that we 
have not a complete and accurate tranflation of his. poem. 
From thofe fpecimens he feems to have been the Virgil, as Offian 
was the Homer, of Galic poetry. One paflage, concerning the 
behaviour of the Welfh ladies during a battle, is worthy of ex- 
planation. 

A paflage from another bard called Myrddin Wylit, tranflated 
by Mr. Evans, Merlin Silveftris, who wrote a poem called the 
Orchard, is extremely affecting, under all the difadvantages of 
tranflation, and we recommend it to the perufal of the gentle- 
men of the cyder countries, who talked of cutting down their 
orchards at the time when the tax upon cyder commenced. If 
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we may give our opinion concerning the poetical merits of 
Offian and the bards quoted in this diflertation (from the little 
wecan learn of them) it is, that the former chiefly defcribes 
nature, her tremendous fcenes and appearances, from agitated 
obdjects; and that the latter apply themfelves more to the 
defcription of men and manners, of which we have, in the 
pieces before us, many inftances. According to Mr. Evans, the 
bards did mot always apply themfelves to chant the praifes of 
heroes ; for they fowetimes celebrated their deaths in the moft 
pathetic {trains. 

As a proof of this, our editor gives usan elegy written on Le- 
oline Gruffin, fon to the laft (we fuppofe fovereign) prince of 
Wales, who was treacheroufly killed near Buelit. By the glim- 
merings which the original has thrown upon the tranflation, this 
elegy is truly a work of genius. Mr. Evans tells us that Lle- 
wellyn prince of Wales having had the misfortune to beat Ed- 
ward the firft of England, the latter never could forgive him 
nor his people ; that he looked upon the Welfh bards in the 
fame light as Philip of Macedon did upon the Athenian orators, 
and that he put them to death wherever he found them. This 
cruelty created a fcarcity of bards, till Owen Glendower, their 
great patron and protector, emancipated his country from the 
Englith yoke; and then Jolo Gock, the panegyrilt of Owen, 
and fome other bards, appeared. Henry the fourth, upon the 
fuppreflion of Owen Glendower, treated the Welfh and their 
bards as his predeceffor Edward the firit had done; and we are 
told that ever fince the reign of Elizabeth queen of England, 
there has been no regular college of bards. 

The above are but a few paffages of this curious diflertation, 
which, as lovers of antiquity, we have had great pleafure 
in perufing ; and moft heartily join with Mr. Evans in wifh- 
ing that fome effectual care may be taken to refcue the un- 
publifhed remains of Welfh antiquity, by committing them to 
the prefs before they fink into oblivion, or, what is ftill worfe, 


non-exiltence. 
As to the work before us: can the moit acute fenfible reader 


form a proper idea of Shakefpear’s beauties from Voltaire’s 
tranilations? All we fee in the fpecimens here given, are fo 
many fkeletons of poetry, without flefh, blood, or complexion. 
But, as Sir Thomas More fays of Jane Shore, when he faw her 
after fhe was was turned old, ‘* If we fuppofe fuch and fuch fea- 
tures to be filled up, we can perceive a beauty.” As a proof 
of this, we fhall give the following fpecimens of the pieces before 
us. We mutt previoufly acquaint the reader, that the author of 
the firft, Einion, the fon of Gwgan, in a very noble introduction, 


calls upon the God of Heaven to infpire him, in the fame man- 
ner 
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ws 
ner (but with greater propriety) as the heathen poets do their 
mufes. The poem itfelf is infcribed to Llewellyn the Great, 
whom its author thus defcribes. 

‘ The gifts that are given me are immortal, to difcern, ac- 
cording to the great apoftle, what is right and decent; and, 
among other grand fubjeéts, to celebrate my prince, who 
avoids not the battle nor its danger ; Llewelyn the generous, 
the maintainer of bards. He is the difpenfer of happinefs to 
his fubjeéts, his noble deeds cannot be fufficiently extolled. His 
{pear flafhes in a hand accuftomed to martial deeds. It kills 
and puts its enemies to flight by the palace of Rheidiol. 1 have 
feen, and it was my heart’s delight, the guards of Lleifion about 
its grand buildings; numberlefs troops of warriors mounted on 
white fteeds. They encompaffed our eayle: Llewelyn the mag- 
nanimous hero, whofe armour gliftered ; the maintainer of his 
rights. He defended the border of Powys, a country renown- 
ed for its bravery, he defended its fteep paffes, and fupported 
the privileges of its prince. Obftlinate was his refiftance to the 
treacherous Englifh. In Rhuddlan he was like the ruddy fire, 
flaming with deftru@tive light. There have ] feen Llewelyn 
the brave gaining immortal glory. I have feen him gallantly 
ploughing the waves of Deva, when the tide was at its height. 
Ihave feen him furious in the confli& of Chefter, where he 
doubly repays his enemies the injuries he fuffered from them. 
It is but juft that he fhould enjoy the praife due to his valour, 
I will extol thee, and the tafk is‘delightful. Thou art like the 
eagle amongft the nobles of Britain. Thy form is majeftic and 
terrible, when thou purfueft thy foes. When thou invadeft thy 
enemies, where Owain thy predeceflor invaded them in former 
times ; fh proud was thy heart in dividing the fpoils, it hap- 
pened as in’the battles of Kulwydd and Liwyvein. Thy beau- 
tiful fteeds were fatigued with the labour of the day, where the 
troops wallowed in gore, and were thrown in confufion. The 
bow was full bent before the mangled corfe, the fpear aimed at 
the breaft, in the country of Eurgain. The army at-Offa’s 
dike panted for glory, the troops of Venedotia, and the men of 
Loudon, were as the alternate motion of the waves on the fea- 
fhore, where the fea-mew fcreams ; great was our happinefs to 
put the Normans to fear and confternation. Llewelyn the ter- 
tible with his brave warriors effeéted it; the prince of glorious 
and happy Mona, He is its ornament and diftinguifhed 
chief.’ 

The remaining part of this poem is equally fublime, and 
characterizes its hero in peace as well as in war. We fhall now 
give a fpecimen of another kind, in an elegy upon Neft, a young 
jady who, we are told, died about the year 1240. 
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‘AN ELEGY 


To Neft, the Daughter of Howel by Einion the fon of Gwalchmai, 
about the Year 1240. 


© The fpring returns, the trees are in their bloom, and the 
foreft in its beauty, the birds chaunt, the fea is fmooth, the gen- 
tly-rifing tide founds hollow, the wind is ftill. The beft ar- 
mour again{t misfortune is prayer. -ButI cannot hide nor con- 
ceal my grief, nor can I be ftill and filent. J have heard the 
waves raging furioufly towards the confines of the land of the 
fons of Beli. The fea flowed with force, and conveyed a hoarfe 
complaining noife, on account of a gentle maiden. I have 
pafied the deep waters of the Teivi with flow fteps. I fung 
the praife of Nett ere fhe died. Thoufands have refounded 
her name like that of Elivri. But now I muft with a pen- 
five and forrowful heart compofe her elegy, a fubject fraught 
with mifery. The bright luminary of Cadvan was arrayed in 
filk, how beautiful did the fhine on the banks of Dyfynni, how 
great was her innocence and fimplicity, joined with confummate 
prudence: fhe was above the bafe arts of diffimulation, Now 
the ruddy earth covers her in filence. How great was our 
grief, when fhe was laid in her ftony habitation. The bury- 
ing of Neft was an irreparable lofs. Her eye was as fharp as 
the hawk, which argued her defcended from noble anceftors. 
She added to her native beauty by her goodnefs and virtue. 
She was the ornament of Venedotia, and her pride. She reward- 
ed the bard generoufly. Never was pain equal to what I fuf- 
fer for her lofs. Ob death, I feel thy fting, thou haft undone 
me. No man upon earth regretteth her lofs like me; but hard 
fate regardeth not the importunity of prayers, whenever man- 
kind are deftined to undergoits power. O generous Neft, thou 
lieft in thy fafe retreat, [ am penfive and melancholy like Pry- 
deri. I {tore up my forrowin my breaft, and cannot difcharge 
the heavy burden. he dark, lonefome dreary veil, which co- 
vereth thy face, is ever before me, which covereth a face that 
fhone like the pearly dew on Eryri. 1 make my humble peti- 
tion to the great Creator of heaven and earth, and my petition 
will not be denied, that he grant, that this beautiful maid, who 
glittered like pearls, may, thro’ the interceffion of holy Dewi, be 
received to his mercy, that fhe may converfe with the prophets, 
that fhe may come into the inheritance of the all-wife God, with 
Mary and Martyrs. And inher bebalf I will prefer my prayer, 
which will fly to the throne of heaven. My love and affetion 
knew no bounds. May fhe never fuffer. Saint Peter be her pro- 
teCior. God himfelf will not fuffer her to be an exile from the 
manfions of blifs, Heaven be her lot,’ A 
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A reader of any tafte or underftanding will, at the firit 
glance, perceive the prodigious difference between this poetry 
and the Runic conventual compofitions with which all Europe 
was over-run at that time. What we admire moft in the 
fpecimens before us is, that though they are not perhaps all of 
equal merit, there is no expreflion or fentiment in them 
low, vulgar, and unpoetic, We hope that this attempt will be 
produ@tive of farther and more important difcoveries in the Bri- 
tifh Parnaflus, where our author gives us hopes there are mines 
of genius yet unopened, or untouched by modern hands, Be- 
fore we conclude this article, we fhall juit beg leave to throw 
out a hint to Mr. Evans, and other ingenious Welth gentlemen : 
Whether the Welth bards did not fometimes make ufe of what 
we may call the Strophe and Anti-itrophe; and whether their 
poems, like fome of the, Pfalms, are not intended, by way of di- 
alogue, for two or more performers ? 





II. A New and Complete Syftem of Pra&ical Hufoandry ; containing 
all that Experience has proved to be moft ufeful in Farming, either 
in the Old or New Method; with a Comparative View of Both ; 
and whatever is, beneficial to the Hufbandman, or conducive to the 
Ornament and Improvement of the Country Gentleman’s Eftate. By 
John Mills, £/7. Eaitor of Du Hamel’s Hufbandry. Vol. I, 8vo. 
Pr.6s. Baldwin, 


ROM the title of this work the public had great reafon to 
imagine that there would certainly be fomething contain- 
ed in it worthy of peculiar attention, fomething new, not to be 
met with in print, out of the common road, and perhaps the 
refult of the author’s particular experience. What experimen- 
tal knowledge he has had in agriculture, he can himfelf beft ac- 
quaint us with; we may, however, venture to affert, that no 
great portion of it appears in the volume now under our con- 
fideration : if, therefore, we allow him fome judgment, acquir- 
ed from reading, in the choice of the very frequent extraéts he 
has made from the works of other writers, he has reafon to 
be abundantly fatisfied. 

In the firft part of the introduétion to this work, Mr. 
Mills takes fome notice of the long agitated queftion, whe- 
ther earth or water conduces moft to fupply plants with the 
neceflary nourifhment? But as he has advanced nothing 
new on this fubjeé&t, only retailing the opinions of others, 
without hazarding any conjectures of his own,’ we fhall 
pafs it over; as alfo the fubfequent part of the introdudti- 


en, which treats of the food of plants, a fubje& which is 
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handled more at large by Du Hamel, from whom, with little or 
no variation, this part is evidently and avowedly borrowed, 

The work is divided into chapters, of which this volume con- 
tains three; and the chapters are fubdivided, after the manner 
of Du Hamel, towhom Mr. Mills is much obliged, into feations 
and articles. The firft chapter, as we Jearn from the title, 
treats of foils in general, and the means of bringing them to a 
ftate proper forthe produion of plants. It begins by fetting 
forth the many virtues of the’ mould that compofes the upper 
ftratum of the earth, of which the black muft of courfe be 
preferred: in defcribing this mould we do not perfeétly under- 
ftand what Mr. Mills means when he fays, ‘It rifes in 
pretty large pieces, of its own accord, after a fhort expofure to 
the air; but without crumbling altogether into duft, which is 
the defect of a lefs perfec fort.’ 

Strong foils, and the means of corre&ting them, we find to be 
the fubje& of the firft feGtion of this chapter. The author tells 
us what clay is, and informs us of acircumftance, which indeed 
we have hitherto been unacquainted with, namely, that clay in 
general, of whatever kind it be, is, of all earths, the very worft 
for vegetation. We have had fome experience in agriculture, 
and know that there are earths worfe thanclay ; need we inftance 
a pure Jand? Mr. Mills then prefents his readers with feveral 
pages extracted from Dr. Cox, Columella, Mr. Worlidge, Mr. 
Bradley, Mr. Miller, and others, to prove that fand is a proper 
corrective for a ftiff clay. Alas! what a deal of time is loft to 
prove what every practical farmer has known as a truth for 
fome centuries paft ? What farmers in general are unacquaint~ 
ed with, he does not explain, which is, what quantity fhould 
be laid on to anfwer any falutary purpofe : in all probability 
he never made the experiment, and therefore has recourfe to 
the opinions of others, on which the reader will determine as his 
reafon or experience may chance to diétate. He mentions 
various other matters as correctives to clay, but ftill in the fame 
defeftive manner, never fpecifying quantities, as that might 
betray a want of pra@ical knowledge, which it is certainly pru- 
dent to conceal. 

We now come, in the fecond fection, to the improvement of 
fandy and light foils. For this purpofe he recommends, or ra- 
ther the writers he quotes recommend, clay, lime, and marle; 
but without determining any-thing relative to the quanti- 
ties to be ufed in various circumftances, In his account of 
marle, he takes occafion to introduce a defcription of the mar- 
quis of Turbilly’s boring inftrument, which he calls a Searcher, 
and foon afterwards Mr. Mortimer’s pump is defcribed, as be- 
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ing proper to keep marle-pits free from water. In page 47 of 
this volume, the author makes a fort of apology for not afcer- 
taining the quantity andthe manner of ufing the manureshe has 
mentioned, as they muft depend on the quality of the foil, and 
the ftrength of the manure: thefe may, indeed, affe& the quan- 
tity, though he fhould doubtlefs have mentioned fome criterion 
by which the farmers could at leaft make a near guefs; but 
how they can poffibly have any influence on the manner of uf- 
ing the manures, which certainly fhould have been afcertain- 
ed, we are at a lofs to guefs. If Mr. Mills knows not how to 
give the neceffary directions in this important article, why did 
he undertake to write a work, which, to be well executed, re- 
quires not only the knowledge to be acquired by reading, (and 
of which our author, as we have already obferved, may poflibly 
be poffeffed of a large portion ;) but alfo a very confiderable 
fhare of praétical and experimental knowledge. 

Seétion the third treats of the improvement of loam, and con- 
fifts, as ufual, chiefly of quotations. He comes next to treat of 
general manures; and, in the firft article, of foflile fubftances 
ufed as manures, as fhells, lime-ftone, and chalk when burnt 
into lime. Our author takes occafion thence to defcribe at 
large three forts of lime-kilns, from Mortimer and Maxwell’s 
collef&tion. He next comes to the application of lime as a 
manure, and Mr. Lummis affifts him in afcertaining the quanti- 
ty to be ufed of it, as well as of marle; but he does not mention 
the nature of the land to which Mr. Lummis applied it. After 
this follow a number of quotations to tell us how lime has 
been ufed by others, who have publifhed their experience on 
the fubje&; but we muft be permitted to fay that they are ve- 
ry injudicioufly tacked together. A farmer may read a great 
deal, but he can learn but little, in this book: is it any 
wonder that thefe honeft men fhould exclaim againft bo0k-know- 
ledge, when they fee authors expofe themfelves by writing on 
fubjeéts they do not underftand ? Chalk next engages his at- 
tention, and here we find quotation added to quotation ; the 
fame be faid of the remaining part of this article. 

Article the fecond treats of vegetable manures ; and as much 
original matter is to be found in it as in thofe parts of the work 
we have already mentioned. Animal manures, which are treated 
of in the third article, are alfo recommended in the fame man- 
ner, on the authorities of others, perhaps good, but, in truth, 
miferably mutilated, and badly affociated. In article the fourth, 
where compofts are treated of, we are tired with reading many 
pages, where different authors recommend various methods for 
mixing their manures. In the originals thefe paffages were well 
placed, 
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placed, and ‘even profitable; but in the work before us, we 
fhould naturally expect to find good rules laid down for our 
practice, rather than to be, at random, informed what has been 
practice of others. 

We now come to fe&ion the fourth, which promifes to in- 
ftruct us in the improvement of moors and boggy land, and for 
this purpofe the author gives us the fubftance of an efiay on that 
fubjeét, publifhed in the Memoirs of the Berne Society, together 
with fome extraéts from the publifhed Trantactions of the Roy- 
al Society. Article the firlt is called a defcription of moors and 
boggy land. Article the fecond treats of draining boggy 
Jand. In this part of the work is introduced a defcription of 
fome hydraulic machines, invented by Moni. Belidor. After 
defcribing the nature of bogs and the method of draining them, 
the author, in article the third, leads us more particularly to 
the improverment of moors and boggy land. With what pro- 
priety a detail of the culture of cabbages and hops is here intro 
duced, we are at alofs to guefs. For the culture’of the cab>ages 
the author is obliged to the marquis of Turbilly, and of the 
hops to the papers publithed by the Dublin Society. Had Mr, 
Mills inftruéted us ia the method of improving bogs fo as to 
make them fit for nourifhing vegetabies, barely mentioning the 
crops which were beft adapted to them, it would certainly 


have been more regular reievving the extended detail of their 


culture to the refp-cuve heads andes which each crop ought 
naturally to be claifed. 
Wenow come tothe fecond chapter, which treats of the break- 


ing up and improving of uncultivated lands. After explaining 
what is meant by uncultivated lands, which was before very ob- 
vious, this author proceeds, in fedtion the firft, to infirud his 
readers in the improvement of wood-lands, and thence takes 
occafion to defcribe, from the papersof the Berne Society, Som- 
mer’s machine for rooting up trees. The fecond fection de- 
fcribes, from Mr. Maxwell’s colleétion, the method of draining 
and improving marfhy land. The third fe&tion treats of break- 
ing up and improving commons and wafte ground; for this ac- 
count our author is greatly indebted to the marquis of Tur- 
billy, who having publithed a little treatife called Memoirs Jur 
les Defrichemens, the greateft part of it is here inferted, and 
takes up a feries of feventy pages. 

Chapter the third, the title informs us, has for its fubje& the 
culture of grain and pulfe, according to the principles of the 
old and the new hufbandry; with a comparative view of the 
advantages of each. Seion the firft informs us, or at Jeaft 


fhould do fo, of the many advantages to be derived from good 
plowing. 
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plowing. The Rotheran, or patent plough, ‘is firft defcribed, 
and afterwards fome improvements, as they are called, though 
we do not think them fuch, on wheel-ploughs, by M. de Cha- 
teauvieux and M. Du Hamel: the Hertfordfhire and Effex 
wheel-ploughs are much fuperior to them. 

Sowing next engages our author’s attention, in the fecond 
fe&tion of thischapter. ‘The fection is divided into four articles, 
the firft of which treats of the choice of feed, the fecond of pre- 
paring the feed, the third of the time of fowing, and the fourth 
of the manner of fowing, where is mtroduced a tedious de- 
{cription of fome drill ploughs, which are fo complicated in their 
conftruction, and fo expenfive in their purchafe, that they cannot 
poflibly be of any ufe to the common farmer. 

In the third fe&tion we find many borrowed arguments in 
favour of the change of crops; but not a fingle dedu&tion which 
our author can call his own. 

Seétion the fourth treats of the culture of grain and pulfe, ac- 
cording to the old hufbandry; and, in the firft article, of wheat 
and rye, where, page 372, he tells us that when wheat and rye 
are. mixed together for making bread, the corn is called /pelt, or 
meflin, yet, in the next article, he treats of fpelt as a diftin@ 
fpecies of grain; would it not have been better if he had kept 
to the well-known name of naked barley? In defcribing the 
culture of {pring corn, fummer wheat firft occurs, then fpelt, as 
is already noticed, and afterwards oats, barley, maize, or Indi- 
an corn, millet, panic, rice, and buck-wheat. Article the third, 
which treats of the culture of pulfe, comprehends beans, peas, 
vetches, lentiles, and lupines, and, to our gteat comfort, con- 
cludes the volume, 

That our readers may be able to judge of Mr. Mills’s per- 
formance, it will naturally be expeéed that fome fpecimen 
fhould be given from the volume, which feems to us to have 
been haftily compiled from the half-digefted chaos of a com- 
mon-place book. It confifts, as we have already hinted, almoft 
entirely of extra&ts from other writers, who are referred to at the 
bottom of the refpeétive pages: thefe may indeed ferve to thew 
the extent of the author’s reading, but are far from being any 
inftance of his judgment, in what relates to agriculture. Let 
us then fee what is faid in the preface, that the public may 
judge whether he has kept up to his bill of fare. 

‘ Particular branches of hufbandry have been treated of by 
many, and fome very able writers; but no one in our language, 
except Mr. Worlidge,‘has even attempted to comprize the 
whole of this art within the compafs of one work ; or to reduce 
it into a regular fyftem, founded on that beit of guides, experi- 
ence; which is the defign of this performance. What ren- 
ders 
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ders fuch a work the more neceflary, is, that, fince Mr. Wor- 
lidge’s time, great improvements have been made in the theo- 
ry, and much more in the practice of hufbandry in this king- 
dom, as well asin the other nations of Europe. 

* To give the reader the moft extenfive view of the fubjed, I 
have confulted the writers of greateft charaéter, from the moft 
early times tothis; have traced the various improvements made 
in different ages, and feleG@led from the ancients, as well as 
from the moderns, the moft improved ftate of agriculture, in 
which I make experimeyts my chief guide. Where authors of 
reputation relate fuch, I give them, though fometimes contra- 
dictory, in order to excite in farmers a fpirit of making and va- 
rying experiments ; the only true path toa fuccefsful prac- 
tice. Imay be cenfured for not determining with greater pre- 
cifion what ts right, and what wrong, in thefe inftances. In 
anfwer to which I can only fay, that I thought it more advifea- 
ble to Jeave the reader to judge for himfelf, after quoting my 
authorities. ‘I have been particularly careful.to colle& whate- 
ver is new or ufeful in the writings of other nations ; thereby 
to render this work as generally ufeful in all countries and cli- 
mates as poflible; and that the rather, beceufe we have now 
the happinefs of having extended our dominion from the rifing 
tothe fetting fun. That boaft of the Spaniards, that the fun 
never fets on their dominions, is no longer peculiar to them. 
The pradtice therefore of the moft diftant nations becomes ne- 
cefflary in a work intended for a people inhabiting fo various 
climates. ; 

‘ In the introdu€tion to this volume, I. have fhewn, that 
there is not yet one fyftem of vegetation, or of afcertaining the 
food of plants, which will hold univerfally. It may be obferv- 
ed here, as in moft other difputed cafes, that each opinion is, 
in fome part, founded on truth, and that the error frequently 
lies in the author’s ftriving to make nature fubfervient to the 
principles which he endeavours to eftablifh. We fhall there- 
fore, probably, come nearer to the truth, by blending the dif- 
ferent opinions. But as I have avoided entering into theory 
unfupported by faéts, I leave that queftion undetermined, 

‘ Experience thews, that the earth, brought to certain ftates, 
is always fruitful. Itherefore, in the firft chapter, defcribe the 
perfeétions and imperfeétions of each different foil, and, from 
the beft authorities, point out the means of remedying their 
defeé&ts. In this chapter, ] have been particularly attentive to 
the improvement of moors and boggy land: a fubjeé& hitherto 
not fufficiently confidered by writers on agriculture. 

¢ After treating of all the different foils in the firit chapter, I 


proceeg, in the fecond, to give directions for the management 
of 
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of land, taken in its natural, uncultivated ftate. Here I have 
a guide, in whofe commendation for his public fpirit and inde~ 
fatigable perfeverance enough cannot be faid. The marquis of 
Turbilly, diffufing around him the fweets of agriculture, has 
converted a vaft defert into fine profitable fields; and rendered 
all his dependants, from wretched, idle vagrants that they were 
when he firft came to the pofleffion of his: paternal eftate, in- 
duftrious, eafy, and perfeétly happy in their circumftances. An 
example weil worthy-of imitation ! 

‘ Having brought the land to a ftate fit for producing crops, 
I then treat of the culture of corn and pulfe, according to the 
old and generally received praétice. Aad firft, as the abfolute- 
ly indifpenfible foundation of bufbandry, I point out the ne- 
ceffity and advantages of thorough plowing. As this is, per- 
haps, the moft effential point of all hufbandry, I have been 
particularly careful, by a number of inftances of the advantages 
of having land in perfect tilth, to cail the farmer’s fpecial at- 
tention to this fubjedt. 

‘ The land being prepared for fowing, [ treat fully of the 
choice and preparation of the feed, and point out the fuperior 
advantage of fowing in drills, beyond the common broad-caft 
way. I likewife give defcriptions and drawings of the moft 
approved inftruments for that purpofe, which have yet come 
to my knowledge. 

‘ I next give dire&tions on a fabje& effentially neceffary to 
the farmer’s fuccefs ; viz. the judidious change of crops. This 
has been too little attended to by the far greater number of 
farmers, to their own coft and the nation’s very great lofs. 

‘ Tend this volume with direGtions for the culture of each 
kind of grain and pulfe feparately.’ 

We mutt add to what we have already faid, that, if the fuc- 
ceeding volumes are no better executed than the firft, this 
work will by no means engrofs all the readers of books on huf- 
bandry ; and we may venture to affert, that a future fyftem, 
written by a more able and experienced pen, will meet with a 
favourable reception from the public. 





Ul. Mufeum Rufticum et Commerciale: Or, Sele& Papers on 
Agriculture, Commerce, Arts, and Manufadtures. Drawn from 
Experience, and communicated by Gentlemen engaged in thefe Pur- 
Suits. Revifed and digefted by feveral Members of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufafures, and Commerce. Volume 
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HE improvements which have of late years been made in 

the methods of hufbandry praétifed in this ifland, have 

been often looked upon with a jealous eye by our envious neigh- 
bours ; 
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bours; and this jealoufy has roufed in them a fpirit of in- 
duftry and improvement, which is greatly to their praife, and 
now very confpicuous throughout the whole kingdom of France. 

They feem indeed to be truly intent on cultivating the arts 
of peace ; focieties of agriculture are eftablithed in almoft every 
province, and even the minifters of ftate think it their duty to 
attend to the improvement of hufbandry: this, and this alone, 
can ever give Francea fuperiority over us. They were rouzed from 
their lethargy by feeing us induftrious, and have already near- 
ly outitripped us in the courfe; it is, therefore, full time for 
us to cherith in our bofoms a laudable emulation, and by a due 
exertion of the national advantages with which God hath bleffed 
us, to preferve the fuperiority we have always had over them in 
fuch arts and parts of Knowledge as are of moft ufe in common 
life. 

Whoever has travelled over the different parts of Britain, 
muft doubtlefs have been greatly furprized to fee the methods 
of culture fo very various ; and to obferve, that the inftruments 
ufed in thefe feveral methods are as different as the ufes to 
which they are applied. 

In one county we may fee the inclofed farms lay neat, clean 
and well tilled, bearing no diltant refemblance to a well kept 
garden ; but, alas, in travelling perhaps fifty miles farther, we 
fee a country almoft defolated, the fences out of repair, the 
tilled land laying rough and in large clods, and the poppies, 
thiftles, wild oats, and wheat, growing all together, the laft 
having only the appearance of an intruder, Whence can this 
difference proceed ? The inhabitants of our feveral counties are 
in general equally induftrious, but they are not equally attentive 
to improvement ; old .cuftoms are deep-rooted in their minds, 
and they love not, in general, to change even for the better. 

Commerce undoubtedly enlarges the ideas, the human mind 
is expanded by it, feif-intereft in fome meafure gives way to 
public good, and individuals are induced by its means to look 
fomething beyond their own particular and immediate profit. 

Commerce has even a more falutary effet; for it not 
only extends its influence over fuch as are immediately con- 
cerned in trade, but alfo to all degrees of men that live within 
the circle of its enlivening rays. 

This explains in fome meafure to us, why the methods of 
hufbandry praétifed in the various parts of the kingdom, fhould 
bein fo different a {tate of improvement. A judicious eye will 
eafily obferve, that wherever an improved agriculture is prac- 
tifed, commerce flourithes, Thus in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, and on almoft all our fea-coatts, the farmers are 


intelligent, attentive, and willing to learn. Agriculture and 
commerce 
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commerce are undoubtedly dependant on‘each other, and one 
great reafon for the latter being in fo flourifhing a ftate, ‘is 
that frequent opportanity which commercial men have of in- 
terchanging their ideas; it is regularly ftudied as a fcience, 
and whatever new improvements are made by particulars in 
any quarter that may be of public ufe, are immediately, and 
with furprifing celerity, propagated eee the commercial 
world. 

Thus we find that a mutual communication of knowledge is 
a means of improving any aft or fcience, and it is for want of 
this communication that agriculture has improved fo much 
flower than any other fcience or art whatever. 

Farmers are feldom men of a liberal education ; they are 
not accuftomed to methodize, or pen their thoughts ; and in- 
deed fhould they have entertained any fuch inclination, what 
opportunity had they, till very lately, of communicating their 
improvements to the public? 

It is with pleafure we can acquaint our readers, that this grand 
obftacle to the improvement of agriculture is totally removed 
by the publication of the very important and ufeful work now 
under our confideration. 

This colle&ion muft be looked upon asa repertorium for the 
fpontaneous productions of genius on thofe moft neceflary parts 
of knowledge, agriculture, commerce, arts, and manufactures ; 
and it is with great fatisfaftion we fee init, pieces which will 
not only do honour to the writers, but to this period of time, 
which has fo happily given birth tothem. 

The volume before us was firft publifhed in monthly num- 
bers, and contains one hundred and thirteen pieces, which, if 
we except one or two, are all original compofitions. 

The editors motives for taking upon themfeives the trouble 
of ufhering thefe pieces into the world, were truly public-fpirit- 
ed ; but, as they have fpoken very fenfibly for themfelves, we 
cannot by any means give our readers a better idea of the na- 
ture of the work than by making a fhort extract from the pre- 
face. 

‘ With refpe& to the work itfelf, the judicious reader will 
obferve, that we have for his emolument endeavoured to colleét 
and concentrate the experience of the learned in agriculture and 
arts into a {mall compafs; fo that in thefe volumes he may 
Know the fentiments, and fee the praétice, of thofe who are 
moft eminently fkilled in the works of nature, or moft earnefthy 
intent on the improvement of art, and may profit from the ex- 
perience of others, without fharing their toils; their difficulties, 


or difappointments. 
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‘ This colle€tion does, and will contain, not only fueh cusi= 
ous papers as have been prefented to the fociety, of which co- 
pies are from time to time procured from the refpective writers, 
but alfo various other important articles from the moft inge- 
nious naturalifts and artifts in Europe and America. 

‘ Thus enriched, it cannot fail of obtaining the encourage 
ment due to its own intrinfic merit ; we fay its own merit, for 
the editors claim no other praife but what may naturally fall 
to their fhare, for exercifing their judgment in revifing the 
papers, and felecting fuch as are molt likely to be of public 
benefit. 

‘ On the perfe&tion of hufbandry depends, in a great mea~ 
fure, the increafe of commerce ; and as agriculture is far from 
being generally ina very improved ftate in thefe kingdoms, 
preference is given to papers written on that fubjeé. 

‘ The ufe of this colle€tion will, it is prefurned, be very ex- 
tenfive. The nobility and gentry may gratify that curiofity 
fo laudable in perfons of their elevated rank ; the artift, or ma- 
nufacturer, will find many ufeful hints tending to improve his 
particular branch; and the farmer and gardener difcover, trea- 
fured up in thefe volumes, a {tock of knowledge not eafily ex- 
haulted. 

‘ The intelligent and experienced reader will, perhaps, ima- 
gine, that fome of the praétical obfervations in hufbandry, 
which he will find in this work, are already too well known to 
merit a place; but when he confiders, that what is common in 
one county may be very little known in other parts of the king- 
dom, he muft acknowledge the propriety of our conduct in this 
refpect. 

‘ Hitherto only the utility of this work has been confidered, 
that indeed being the principal obje& : yet from the variety of 
fubje&ts introduced, and the abundant matter which our vo- 
lumes will contain, fuch rational amufement may be expected, 
as will enable the gentleman to fpend his hours of diffipation 
with pleafure aad profit, and produce an agreeable relaxation to 
thofe who are engaged in feverer ftudies. 

‘ Our volumes being intended to regifter and preferve all the 
difcoveries and remarks that are new, curious, and valuable, in 
agriculture, commerce, the arts, manufactures, or fciences ; all 
ufeful letters on thefe fubjeéts will find a place ; and whenever 
the intelligent hufbandman, or praétical gardener, is inclined to 
add any part of. his experience to the public fund, as utility is 
more attended to than elegance of ftyle, his communications 
will meet with a favourable reception. Hence arifes that vari- 
ety which has been fo pleafing to the readers of thefe papers 5 


hence that diverfity in the manner of treating the fame fubjects. 
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The opinions of correfpondents may often differ, but they are 
feldom incongruous. 

‘ It is not to be doubted but that a publication, opened par- 
ticularly for colle&ting and preferving papers on thefe-impor- 
tant fubjeéts, will induce gentlemen to contribute all their ufe- 
ful obfervations ; ‘which, but for fach'a ready repofitory, would 
be either loft, or fo publithed as to be of little fervice to the 
community.’ : 

One would naturally have imagined that, after fo candid, 
fo fair, and fo fenfible an account of this undertaking, no 
{cheme could have’been formed for fupprefiing a work fo éevident- 
ly calculated for public utility ; yet fuch an intention was actu» 
ally formed by fome miitaken members of the truly noble So- 
ciety of Arts, &c. and was, through an unaccountable in- 
attention, once carried in the fociety : but, to the credit of the 
impartial majority, let it be recorded, that when this refolution 
came before them for confirmation, and the cafe was fairly 
ftated, they generoufly and nobly refufed to ftigmatize a work 
they faw merited their approbation, and a negative, almoft 
unanimous, was put on the confirmation of their committee’s 
report, as far as related to the ‘intended injurious advertife- 
ment. 

The work before us is in the title ‘faid to be revifed and di- 
gefted by feveral members of the Society for the encouragement 
of arts, manufa&tures, and commercé; and to the prefident and 
vice-prefidents of that fociety it is addreffed by the editors, 

This occafioned fome wrong-headed members to take fire, 
The world, they faid, would efteem this work as their long-pro- 
mifed tranfactions : it was therefore néceffary publicly to unde- 
ceive fuch as might have been led into this error. But what added 
to the confidence of thefe wilfully miflaken members, was, thar 
the fecretary to the Bern fociety, pérhaps owing to his being 
ignorant of our language, in writing a letter to Dr. Temple 
man, fecretary to the Society of Arts, mentioned this work 
as their intended publication. 

Such a notion was replete with abfurdities, as we find by the 
preface that it was never pretended the fociety, as a bady, had any 
concern in it; it being truly ridiculous to fuppofe they would ad- 
drefs a work to themfeives,'or that the many letters’ contained 
in this volume, written by perfons in vdrious parts of the 
kingdom, and addreffed to the editors, could pollibly, by any con- 
ftruation, be efteemed the work of the fociety. 

Yet though it is not the work ‘of the Society, collectively, 
it is evident from the contents, that many fenfible, intelligent, 
learned, and ingenious members, and among them one of the 
vice- prefidents of the fociety, have beén contributors to it: had 
- Vor, XVII, Auguff, 1764, NH therefore 
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therefore the intended point been carried, the cenfure would, ia 
fome meafure, have fallen on a part of the fociety. 

After faying fo much in general of this work, it is now ne- 
ceflary to defcend to particulars, and examine the merit of fome 
of the pieces contained in the volume before us. 

We have already mentioned the fubjecs which are included 
in the plan of the work; but in reading it we find that much 
more is faid on agriculture than on arts, commerce, or manufac- 
tures, the obvious reafon for which is given in the extra& we 
have made from the preface. 

The fubjects of the feveral letters are, in general, judicioufly 
chofen, being fuch as are lea known, and moft likely to be of 
ufe. 

Mr. Irwin has favoured the editors with feveral very ufeful 
pieces of knowledge praétifed in Ireland, fuch as the culture of 
flax, the nature of limeftone ufed as a manure, the cloth made 
of the refufe of flax, the different admeafurements of land in 
Ireland, England, and France, the nature and culture of pota- 
toes, and feveral ufeful hints refpecting fome erroneous practices 
in Ireland in the management of fheep, 

We find alfo in this colleétion various letters which have been 
fent to Dr, Templeman, fecretary to the Society of Arts, of 
which the writers thought # proper to fend copies to the edi- 
tors of this work for publication. In one of thefe letters is a 
very ingenious defcription of a mew-invented granary, for 
preferving corm, which, with fome flight and obvious improve- 
ments, might be rendered very ufeful. In another of thefe 
letters, all which were read before, and approved by, the foci- 
ety, we find fome new materials pointed out for making 
paper, not undeferving, we think, of the encouragement of that 
public fpirited body. 

Among the many encouragers of this work we find the name 
of the very learned, ingenious, and reverend Mr. Stephen White, 
who has written to she editors on the fubje& of his collateral 
bee-boxes. 

The late Mr. Wyche, (whofe eulogy in this colle&ion is well 
drawn) propofed to the Society fo often nrentioned in this arti- 
cle, the encouraging the culture of Burnet as an artificial paf- 
ture. This fubje& is very amply and ably difcuffed in feveral 
letters written by the experienced and well-meaniag Mr. 
Rocque 5 and in feveral parts of the volume, Timothy -grafs, a 
native of America, is recommended for propagation. Among 
other valuable pieces we alfo find a letter to Dr. Templeman, 
containing a comparifon of the Hainault fcythe with one ufed 
by the ancients, This letter was, we are informed, fent to the 


doctor, by avery worthy member of the Society, at whofe fpe- 
cial 
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eial tecommendation the foreign fcythes were laft harveft tried in 
Northamptonhhire. 

There are alfo feveral articles mentioned and recommended 
in thefe papers, which have the appearance, at leaft, of novelty 
to common farmers, particularly giving falt to cattle, now found 
to be of great ufe, making them thrive, and deftroying worms in 
them. 

The 97th letter in the volume before us gave us great pleas 
fure ; it is written by an intelligent fen-farmer, and de- 
fcribes the culture of colefeéd in the tow countries. The aft 
piece of the volume is alfo well worth notice, as it contains an 
eafy and fimple improvement on the waggon, by Mr. Resaress, 
of Yattendon; Berks. 

Many ufeful receipts for curing the diforders incident to ates 
occur throughout the work : but were we to point out parti« 
cularly to our readers every article in the volume worthy 
of notice, it would take up too much room. It is fufficient to 
obferve that the plan is noble and extenfively ufeful, the fub- 
jects are in general well handled, and there are much fewer ‘in= 
different pieces in it than we have met within a volume con« 
taining fo great a variety of matter. 

It will naturally be expected that we fhould give fome fpeti- 
men of a work which we fo much approve: for this pur- 
pofe we fhall chufe a letter containing two curious methods of 
propagating trees ; amd the rather, becaufe it has the additional 
merit of being fhort. 

« Among the various methods of propagating trées, the two» 
following; being fomewhat fingular, may perhaps be thought 
not unworthy of a place in fome future number of the Mu/eum' 
Rufticum. 

¢ The firft is Mr. Barries’s method of propagating trees by 
the bud and branch, as follows. 

« Every leaf upon the branch of a tree, or fhrub, has ufual- 
ly a young bud in its bofom; and it is certain each of thefe 
bads has in it the rudiment of a tree of the fame kind: there- 
fore it appeared reafonable to think that every bratch might 
afford as many new plants as there were Jeaves upon it ; pro- 
vided it wefe cut into fo many pieces, and'a proper dreffing was 
found to prevent the raw ends of each piece ftom decay. The 
beft mixture for this purpofe, upon careful and repeated expe- 
rience; I have fourtd to be this. 

‘* Melt together, in alarge earthen veffel, two pounds and a 
half of common pitch, and half a pound of turpentine. Wher | 
they are melted, put in three quarters of an ounce of powder of 
aloes; ftir them all together; and then fet them on fire: 
H 2 when 
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when it has flamed a moment, cover it up clofe, and it will go 
out : then melt it well, and fire it again in the fame manner.: 
this muft be done three times. It muft be in the open air, for 
it would fire a houfe ; and there muft be a cover for the veffek 
ready. » After it has burnt the laft time, melt it again, and put 
in three ounces of yellow. wax fhred very thing and fix drachms 
of maftich in powder. Let it all melt together till it is perfeét 
ly well mixed; then ftrain it through a coarfe cloth in a pan, 
and fet it by to cool. 

«© When this is to be ufed, a piece of it mutt be broke off, 
and fet over avery gentle fire; it muft ftand till it is juft foft 
enough to fpread upon the part of the cutting where it is want- 
ed; but it muft not be very hot. ‘It is the quality of this dref- 
fing, to keep out wet entirely: the part which is covered with 
it will never decay while there is any principle of life in the refit; 
and, this being fecured, nature will do the bufinefs of the grows 
ing. 

* This I have found true in practice; and by repeated 
trials, in more kinds than one, I have found that I could raife 
from any piece of a branch as many good plants as there were 
leaves upon it.” 

* The other method relates only to the propagation of the 
Englifh elm, by grafting it upon the Dutch. This method has 
been practifed for fome time by a gentleman in this neighbour- 
hood, who has found it to fucceed very well; the elms growing 
much fafter than in the common way, and the timber being 
equally good. 

« As I myfelf have lately made both thefe experiments, and 
hitherto with fuccefs, I hope the communication of them will 
not be thought impertinent in, 

¢ Gentlemen, 


| Aynho, Fan. 1764. * Your humble fervant, 
. W. 3. 2 


tt is unnecefflary to animadvert upon the ftile of a work, 
which cannot fail being as various as it is poflible to imagine. 
Befides, the editors tell the public, that they lay no great ftrefy 
on elegance of diétion: neither, indeed, could they confiftently 
do it, as their moft ufeful correfpondents muft be praétical far 
mers. 

Upon the whole: We cannot but afford this work our warm- 
eft approbation ; and we hope that the editors may, by conti- 
nued encouragement, be induced to keep open.a channel of in- 
telligence, which will not fail being extenfively ufeful and profit- 
able, as well to thefe iflands, as, in many inftances, to our Ame= 
rican plantations, 


lV. 
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IV. Several Difcourfes preached before the late King, and his prefent 
Majefly ; and before the Univerfity of Cambridge. By Z. Brooke, 
D. D. Fellow of St. John’s College, in Cambridge, and Cha- 
plain in Ordinary to bis Majefty. 8vo. Pr. 4s. 6d, Beecroft 


HEN a learned and elegant writer informs us, that his 
difcourfes are ‘ upon very momentous points,’ and that 
he has attempted ‘ to do juftice to our moft holy religion,’ we 
expe to find him inveftigating the real doétrines of the gof- 
pel with critical fagacity and attention ; exhibiting them in a 
new and ftriking light; exploding falfe and inconfiftent opini- 
ons; difpelling thofe mifts of ignorance, and clouds of fophif- 
try, with which perplexed reafoners, defigning .commentators, 
or weak enthufiafts have obfcured the revelation of Chrift, But 
when we fee him difcufling obvious propofitions, and adopting 
indefenfible tenets, we are difappointed and concerned. 

In the firft difcourfe, our author propofesto fhew what great 
things God has done for us: for this purpofe he conliders ‘ the 
works of nature, and the difpenfations of grace.’ 

In the fecond difcourfe, he pathetically deferibes the great 
change which has been wrought in the religious notions of man- 
kind by the promulgation of the gofpel. , 

‘ What ignorance, fays he, in matters of religion, what im- 
purity of morals, had got the afcendancy over the minds of 
men, even amid thofe wife and polifhed nations, where arts and 
fciences had ereéted their ftandard, and eftablifhed a fovereign- 
ty? What barbarous, for inftance, and libidinous ufages pre- 
vailed in the public and private devotion both of Greece and 
Rome? a worfhip how unholy, and fubverfive of true religion ! 
Ceremonies and inflitutions how ludicrous and abominable ! 
How utterly unbecoming the majelty, and derogatory to the 
honour, of God! What an imputation on the underftanding, 
how much beneath the dignity of man! 

« Every thing, in the pagan fyftems, is either put under the 
blind direétion of chance, or determined and fixed irreverfibly 
by the neceffity of fate. There the majefty of heaven is either 
left ina ftate of indolence and ination, utterly regardlefs of 
what paffes in this fublunary fcene of things, left perchance 
the concerns of the world fhould prove burdenfome and diitra&- 
ing, and a multiplicity of cares give difturbance to his quiet ; 
or elfethe divine nature is made the ruthlefs creature of fupers 
ftition, armed with cruelty and terror, whofe tender relentings 
would be deemed a certain want of dignity, and whofe mercifuls 
nefs would be degraded into weaknefs and foily.’ 

In the gofpel of Chrilt ‘ we are taught to pay our adoration 
where only it can be due, to God alone ; and that not with the 
H 3 vain 
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vain pomp of proceffion and facrifice, not with oftentatious of- 
ferings, and impure ceremonies; not with the fervice of the 
lip and outward man, but with fimplicity and godly fincerity, 
with the worhhip of the fpirit, with inward fan&ity, and the de- 
votion of the heart. How diffimilar this to the multifarious 
and extravagant forms of idolatrous worfhip, to the revellings 
and indecency, that fo univerfally prevailed, to the everlaiting re- 
proach of the Gentile world.’ 

Our author proceeds to fhew the vanity of philofophical fpe- 

culations in regard to the chief good of man, and the leading 
principle of moral condu& ; and very juftly extols the fuperior 
excellence of the Chriftian revelation. After which he falls in- 
to the following lamentable reverie: § The gofpel, fays he, has 
not only enfured opr pardon and reconcilement with God, but 
even rendéred our imperfect fervices meritorious in his fight. 
The blood of Jefus is become a propitiation for our fins, and the 
merits of Chrift have entitled us tothe reward of heaven. By 
faith in our Redeemer, his righteoufnefs is imputable to us, 
&c.’ 
In what part of the New Teftament, we beg leave to afk, 
are thefe doétrines to be found ?—Before you attempt to deli- 
ver them as articles of our religion, good door, do juffice to the 
word of God ; examine, like a Chriflian fcholar, every paflage 
in difpute with critical attention ; place no dependence on fin- 
gle texts and fragments of fcripture ; confider the circumftances, 
the argument, the defign of the-facred writer, and you will find, 
that your fyftem of divinity is. ‘s the bafelefs fabric of a vi- 
fion.” 

{n the third difcourfe he enquires, wherein confifts. the hap- 
pinefs of man, and obferves, that ¢ whatever is produdtive of 
folid and lafting peace to the mind of man ; which neither the 
funthine of profperity can difpel and diffipate, nor the ftorms of 
adverfity can cloud and overwhelm; which does not defert the 
bed of ficknefs, and forfaketh not the infirmities of age ; which 
can never be feparated from the enjoyments of youth, nor the 
cares of manhood ; which leaves. us not forlora and deftitute, 
in thofe laft gloomy moments, when all outward comforts fail, 
that it is, and that alone, which can render us, truly happy. 
Whatever expedients ancient wifdom may fuggelt, or modern 
philofophy can. recommend that fall fhort of this, they are ut- 
terly vain and infignificant.’ 

Our author introduces the fourth difcourfe with an affe€ting 
reprefentation of human mifery, and then proceeds to confider 
the remedies and fupports which are prefented to us by the 
seligion of Chrift. * Here, he tells us, we have a full affur- 


ance of the merits and mediation of a crucified Saviour ; the | 
facrifice 
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facrifice of whofe blood is a fufficient atonement for fin, and 
therefore the only proper expedient to relieve us from this moft 
wretched ftate of mortality.’ 

In the fifth difcourfe he illuftrates thefe words of Ifaiah, Be- 
bold, God is my falvation, &c. by the fame confiderations; and 
infifts that ‘ we may have recourfe with fafety to the efficaci- 
ous merits of a crucified Saviour ;’—that ‘ a firm belief in the 
intercefion of Chrift will at once extra the fling of death ;’ 
—that ‘ true faith in the blood of Jefus will foon cure the an- 
guith of the wound, and ftop effectually the fpreading venom 
of it ;,—that * the meritorioufnefs of the Chriftian facrifice is 
conveyed along with us, te cover our infirmities, and jultify 
our imperfetions, &c.’ 

If we may have vecourfe with fafety to rhe efficacious merits 
of a crucified Saviour ; if the facrifice of his blood is -a fuffi- 
cient atonement for our fins, and his righteoufnefs imputable 
tous, St. Paul impofes upon us, when he afferts, that every 
man foall receive the things done in his body, according to, that HE 
hath done* ; and thatGod will render to every man according to HIS 
deeds +. We are to receive, according to what Chrif’ has done; 
God will render to us according to the deeds of Chrift. 
But, dear doftor, do not deceive us ; 3 teach us the genuine doc- 
trines of the gofpsl, and leave the brethren of the tabernacle to 
foothe the confciences of their enthufiaftic hearers with this fo- 
porific nonfenfe. 

In the fixth difcourfe he peints out the evidences of an over- 
tuling Providence in the natural and moral world ; 3 and ob- 
ferves that ‘the belief of this great: article is the only fure re- 
medy againft the vain and vexatious.cares of life, and the only 
true fource of that peace, that contentment, that complacency 
of mind which is the firm foundation of a lafting and fubftantial 
happinefs.’ 

In the feventh difcourfe the door confiders the uncertain 
duration of human life, andthe benefit of a ferious meditation 
on the circumftances attending our-diffolution : and in the 8th 
he‘fhews the nature and efficacy -of the love of God. 

« The true love of God, fays he, doth not confift in the ex- 
tatic violence of affection; but in a moral and rational conduct. 
It is not the effe&t of nature and paffion only, but of reafon al- 
fo. It is warm indeed, and lively; but it is difcreet and fober; 
vigorous and operative, but fedate and void of oftentation. It 
breaks not out in the wild fallies of an heated imagination, but 
iffues forth in ferious and rational ftrains of unaffected piety. 
It burfts not forth in the mad ftarts and extravagant rant of the 








* 2 Cor. v. 10. + Rom. ii. 6. 
H 4 enthy- 
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enthufiaft; nor dies away is the lukewarmnefs and languor of 
the mere religionift; but being equally removed from both ex- 
tremes, it burns ferene and fteady, and yet with a glow and en- 
ergy in the hearts of the faithful.’ 

In the ninth fermon he takes occafion, from thefe words of 
our Saviour to the paralytic, Be of good cheer, thy fins be forgiven 
thee, to inculcate the following doctrine, viz. that ‘ the merits 
and interceffion of a crucified Saviour have repaired, the breaches 
of our corrupted nature, filled up the deficiencies of man’s obe- 
dience, turned away the wrath of our God from us, and given 
us a juft claim to an inheritance among the faints,’—not con- 
fidering that the words of the text cannot poffibly give any fanc- 
tion to the notions which he here maintains, as they were fpo- 
ken before any atonement couid be made, any fatisfaction of- 
fered, any meritorioufnefs conveyed, or any interceflion com- 
menced * ; and that it is abfurd to extend thofe expreflions, 
which are only applicable to mew converts, at the firft propa- 
gation of the gofpel, to Chriftians of the prefent age. If writers 
would more carefully attend to this circumftance, we fhould not 
be peftered with fo many groundlefs and antifcriptural tenets. 

The tenth is a fermon onthe 2gth of May, in which the 
author gives us a lively, but, in fome inftances, an exaggerat- 
ed, defcription of the confufions in this kingdom, juit before 
the Reftoration. 

‘ The fituation of the people of England, fays he, which 
way foever they direfled their view, was truly deplorable. If 
they looked backward, nothing was to be feen but the utmoft con- 
fufion, the moft complicated mifery : the conftitution of govern- 
ment totally diffolved : the legal adminiftretion of civil juftice in- 
terrupted altogether, or grofsly perverted: no fecurity of men’s 
fortunes, or of thcirlivesto bedepended upon: the church defpoil- 
ed of its revenues, and its ordinances: all decency and regularity 
of worthip quite dettroyed: allauthority.and jurifdiction in the re- 
ligious eftablifhment entirely at an end, In fhort, inftead of liber- 
ty and fafeguard in the ftate, nothing but tyranny, diforder, and 
outrage; inflead of the beauty of holinefs in the temple, no- 





* If our author fhould allege, in oppofition to this remark, 
that tLe Lamb was flain from the foundation of the world, he is de- 
fired to confult the original, Rey. xiii. 8. and he will find that 
the words have another meaning, viz.—Whofe names were not 
eavritten from the foundation of the world in the book of life; or fup- 
poling the common conitruGion of this pafiage to.be right, it 
can only imply that God, from the beginning, defigned to fend 
our Saviour into the world, and that he was to be /lain, and can- 
not, by any means, fupport our author's hypothefis. 
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thing bat the horrid ignorante and tumultuous uproar of the 
rankeft bigotry » inftead of comfort and edification in the pub- 
lic fervice of God, nothing but the wildeft rant of enthufiaftic 
phrenzy ; nothing but the loweft dregs of the groffeft fanati- 
cifm, &c.’ : 

In the fame nervous and animated language, he defcribes the 
happy effects of the Reftoration. ‘ The land, fays he, ceafed 
from the defilement of blood. The nation emerged from the 
depth of mifery and defpair. Religion put on a new face of 
decency and dignity: government refumed its wonted order 
and authority ; and peace and fecurity were adminiftered by 
the even hand of juftice. Anarchy and confufion fled forth as 
a morning cloud, and as the early dew they vanifhed away. And 
thofe great matters of civil difcord, prerogative and privilege, 
kept their {tated and due bounds. Thus the bietlings of fotietry 
were poured out in great abundance on all orders of men, and 
joy and happinefs fpread themfelves to the remoteft corners of 
the land.’ | 

The laft is a difcourfe on the acceffion of his prefent majefty 
to the throne, in which Dr. Brooke has treated the topics com- 
monly made ufe of on that occafion, in a ftile fuperior to that of | 
an ordinary writer. 





V. A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Colchefter, occa- 
fioned by the uncommon Mortality, and quick Succeffion of Bifbops in 
the See of London, at a Viftation holden in May, 1764, by 
Charles Mofs, D. D. Archdeacon of Colchefter, ReGor of St. 
George’s Hanover Square, and Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Ma- 
jefy. Sve. No Publifoer’s Name. 


HIS Charge, as the author informs us, was occafioned by 
the ‘ uncommcn mortality’ of—bifhops in.the fee of: Lon- 
don; though he owns, p. 6, that * thefe melancholy events may 
well be fuppofed to happen, in the common courfe of things, 
from the infinite chances of mortality.’ This, therefore, ac- 
cording to his own reprefentation, is a common uncommon morte 
tality. 
¢ The particular point, fays he, to which I would call your 
attention is, the fingular fate of this great and important dio~ 
cefe.’ As there feems to be nothing fingular in the death of 
three old men (two of which, he himfelf tells us, * came to,this 
high ftation at an advanced age’) perhaps, gentle reader, you 
will afk, wherein the fingularity of it confifts?—You fhall hear. 
-——‘ This diocefe has been deprived of three of its fpiritual 
heads in lefs than three years, and two of them in lefs than one ;’ 
a cir- 
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A circumftance truly fingular! This ecclefiaftical body, is, it 
feems, like Cerberus ; nay, if we may form a judgement of it 
from the next paragraph, it is hke——nothing at all ; for our 
author tells us, vindicating himfelf from the imputation of fuper- 
ftition, that ‘ he has no intention of augurating any future 
evil to the church, from this rapid mortality in fome of the 
great pillars of it.’ Rapid mortality in a great pillar is au image 
peculiarly his own ; it {trikes us at once in the light of an 
original. 

In his account of bifhop Ofbaldefton, he affures us, that 
¢ the experience of a few years would have convinced us, that a 
general knowledge of the world and of bufinefs #, a gentleman- 
ly addrefs and deportment, &c. are valuable qualities in a Chri- 
ftian bifhop, and would have made a worthy governor of a 
Chriftian church.’ An obfervation which has as much relation 
to Dr. M. as Dr. O. the reader, therefore, is left to apply this 
gentlemanly addre/s to which of them he pleafes. In his charaé&er 
of bifhop Hayter, he tells us, in general terms, that the bifhop 
had ‘ no opportunity of difplaying his powers of body and mind : 
his period was fhort indeed.’ 


* Oftendunt terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
* Effe finunt.’ 


And yet, in the next page, he informs us, that Dr. Hayter ‘ filled 
an high ftation in the church for many years.’ He therefore 
certainly had an opportunity of difplaying his powers ; unlefs 
we are to fuppofe, with our reverend author, that an opportu- 
nity of this kind is inconfiftent with an high ftation. 

The charaer of his patron bifhop Sherlock feems to have 
been the principal obje& in his view ; and would probably have 
been given us in the fhape of a fermon, if a brother chaplain 
had not anticipated the fubje&. In this-part of his charge we 
might, therefore, have expected ‘ that claflical elegance and cor- 
re€tnefs, which, he fays, do * fo much honour to all the compo- 
fitions’ of Dr. Sherlock. ‘Yet our atithor, in his ufual way, 
{peaks of ‘ great lights, who had declared themfelves of a differ- 
ent opinion ;? of archives (i. €. the places where records are pre- 
ferved) as ‘ materials that fell into the bifhop’s hands ;’ of «a 
man beitig paft his youth, and advanced, perhaps, towards the 
middle of life ;’ of ‘ writing a'tules ;’ of * bearing a rank ;’ of 
‘men who have /at at ‘the’ head*‘of an‘ecclefiaftical fynod ;” 
and, to the honour of his patron, obferves, that, in his laft 
itate of decline, he was able to di€tate his’ thoughts to thofe 





* That he had a general knowledge of bufinefs every man 
who knew bifhop O. will readily allow. 
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about him, in broken words and fentences,’—Not a fyllable 
about the piety of thefe three bifhops ! 

This performance, however, contains feveral judicious ob- 
fervations, and we are really forry to find reafon for cenfure, 
But if ‘the author fhould think proper to publith his Boyléan 
leftures, thefe animadverfions may be of fervice to him; they 
may induce him to pay more attention to his ftile, and avoid 
inaccuracies which would injure his reputation in the learned 
world: for thofe compofitions which are committed to the 
prefs in a rude and indigefted form, generally meet with the 
fate of the good bifhop : 


Oftendunt terris hec tantum fata, neque ultra 
Effe finunt. 


VI. Gotham, A Poem, Book III. By C, Churchill, 40s 
Pr. 25. 6d, Flexney, 


| bees reader who knows the irafcibility of fuch a genius 
as that of Mr. Churchill, will readily agree with us that 
our Review of his laft poem, the Farewell *, has drawn upon us 
his implacable refentment; nor are we abfurd enough to imagine 
that a reconciliation is ever practicable, were we weak enough to 
court it. But, however we may be above ceremony towards 
Mr. Churchill, we cannot difpenfe with our duty to the 
public, by declaring that the work before us is infinitely fupe- 
rior to the laft we reviewed of the fame author, and is fuch as, 
in many pafflages, juftifies the bigheft ideas his friends (we mean 
his rational ones) may have conceived of his poetical merits. 
The author, from his imaginary poffeffion of the throne of 
Gotham, takes occafion to defcribe a patriot king, his difficul- 
ties, his dangers, and the long train of deceptions to which he 
is fubje&ted from fycophants, flatterers, defigning minifters, 
and fuch other vermin.as crawl about a court. We cannot fee 
with what propriety fome of Mr. Churchill’s enemies have call- 
ed this a fatire, nor can we think that there is in England a 
wretch fo mean, as to dream of its being a contraft. The 
whole of it conaifts of manly fenfe, conveyed in a fine glow 
of numbers, (except when the manner becomes too didactic, 
a fpecigs of writing in which.we cannot think Mr. Churchill 
excels) without any of. thofe charatteriftical. ftrokes . that, 
forming ..a likenefs known.at the firft glance, conltitute per- 
fonal fatire. In fhort, we fee nothing in this poem that 
might nat. have fallen from the pen of a Fenelon, a Teffin, and 
(if the reader pleafes) a Bolingbroke. The firft of thofe great 
men was thought to have libelled Lewis XIV. by the publication 
of his Telemaque. Shall we be as fore and as illiberal as the 








* See Critical Review for July, p. 57. 
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French court, who perfecuted Fenelon on that account? Did not 


his 


prefent Sardinian majefty generoufly penfion an ingenious 


gentleman, and engage him to compofe, for the ufe of the duke 
of Savoy, a work of the fame nature with that before us, with 
this difference, that the one is in profe, the other in verfe ? 

After drawing a very fine pi€ture of a patriot king, Mr. C. 
bewails the cares that attend a crown, which he defcribes as being 
lined with thorns, and forms the following contraft. 





* The villager, born humbly and bred hard, 
Content his wealth, and poverty his guard, 
In action fimply juft, in confcience clear, 
By guilt untainted, undifturb’d by fear, 
His means but fcanty, and his wants but few, 
Labour his bufinefs and his pleafure too, 
Enjoys more comforts in a fingle hour, 
Than ages give the wretch condemn’d to pow’r. 


« Call’d up by health, he rifes with the day, 
And goes to work, as if he went to play, 
Whiftling off toils, one half of which might make 
The ftouteft Atlas of a palace quake ; 
*Gainii heat and cold, which make us cowards faint, 
Harden’d by conftant ufe, without complaint 
He bears, what we fhould think it death to bear; 
Short are his meals, and homely is his fare ; 
His thirft he flakes at fome pure neighb’ring brook, 
Nor afks for fauce where appetite ftands cook. 
When the dews fall and when the fun retires 
Behind the mountains, when the village fires, 
Which waken’d all at once, {peak fupper nigh, 
At diitance catch, and fix his longing eye, 
Homeward he hies, and with his manly brood 
Of raw-bon’d cubs, enjoys that clean, coarfe food, 
Which, feafon’d with good humour, bis fond bride 
*Gainft his return is happy to provide. 
Then, free from care, and free from thought, he creeps 
Into his ftraw, and till the morning fleeps. 


‘ Not fo the king—with anxious cares opprefs’d, 
His bofom labours, and admits not reft. 
A glorious wretch, he fweats beneath the weight 
Of Majelty, and gives up eafe for itate. 
E’en when his fmiles, which, by the fools of pride, 
Are treafur’d and preferv’d, from fide to fide 
Fly round the court, e’en when, compell’d by form, 
He feems moft calm, his foul is in a ftorm! 


Care, 
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Care, hke a fpedtre, feen by him alone;!". - 

With all her neft of vipers, round his throne . 

By day crawls full in.¢view:;, when night bids fleep, 
Sweet nurfe of nature, o’er the fenfes creep, 
When Mifery herfelf no. more complains, » 

And flaves, if poffible, forget their chains, .; 

Tho’ his fenfe weakens, tho’ his eye grows dim, 
That reft which:comes to all, comes notto-him, | 
E’en at that hour, ‘Care, tyrant Care, forbids 

The dew of fleep to fall upon his lids; 

From night to night fhe watches at his: bed.; 

Now, as one mop’d, fits brooding o’er his head, 
Anon fhe ftarts, and, borne on raven’s wings, 
Croaks forth aloud-—Sleep was not made for kings.” 
















































He then returns to paint the duties ofa fovereign with regard 
to himfelf ; and réquirés that he fhould look into his own breaft, 
that he may be free from thofe crimes which he punifhes in 
another. He next (ftill in the chara@er of the king .of Go- 
tham), paints the duties of a king towards his minifters. Speak- 
ing of them, he gives. us the following noble lines. 


‘ Can they fo much, from thoughts of danger free, 
Deceive themfelves, fo much mifdeem of me, 
To think that I will prove a ftatefhan’s tool, 
And live a ftranger where I ought to rul¢? 
What, to myfelfand'to my ftate unjaft, 
Shall I from miniiters take things on truft, 
And, finking low the credit of my throne, 

epend upon dependants of my own? 
Shall I, moft certain fource of future cares, - 
Not ufe my judgment, bat depend on their’s ? 
Shall I, true puppet-like, be mock’d with ftate, 
Having nothing but the name of being great, 
Attend at councils which I muft not weigh, 
Do what they bid, and what they dictate fay, 
Enrob’d, and hoifted. up into my chair, 
Only to be a royal cypher there ? 
Perifh the thought—’tis treafon to my throne— 
And who but thinks it, could his thoughts be known, 
Infuits me more, than He who leagu’d with hell, 
Shall rife in arms, and ’gainft my crown rebell.’ 


The verfes that followcan never be thought too charaferiftical | 
at the prefent jun€ture, when we refle& that the :praétices there | 
mentioned have been invariably comiplained of ‘fince the great 
rebellion broke out againft Charles the firft. The garbling of 
armies were the crimes of Cromwell, James Il. queen Annes 
and 
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and were the conftant themes of oppofition to the miniftry dur- 
ing the late reign. Every one knows the proftitution of the 
courts of law under Charles I. and II. and that it has been the 
eonftant complaint of the ours that the ins have furrounded 
the throne, withoat fuffering truth to approach it. Mr. C.next 
condemns in kings the plea of ignorance with regard to the 
wrongs of their fubjects, and enters into a very fine differta- 
tion on that kind of ftudy which is proper for kings; and ex- 
cludes even fcience and the mufes:; His fentiments on this 
occafion are not to be excelled in the Englith language. After 
difclaiming pedantical ftudies, he fays; 


« Nor Siren tho’ thou art, and thy ftrange charms, 
As ’twere by magic lure men to thy arms, 
Do I call Thee, who through a wiridihg maze, 
A labyrinth of puzzling, pleafing ways; 
Doft lead us at the laft to thofe rich plains, 
Where, in full glory, real fcience reigns. 

‘ Fair tho’ thou art, and lovely to mine eye, 
Tho’ full rewards in thy poffeffion lie 
To crown man’s with, and do thy fav’rites grace, 
Tho’ (was I ftation’d in an humbler place,) 
I could be ever happy in thy fight, 
Toil with thee all the day, and thro’ the night 
Toil on from watch to watch, bidding my eye, 
Faft rivetted on Science, fleep defy, 
Yet, (fuch the hardfhips which from empire flow) 
Muft I thy fweet fociety forego, 
And to fome happy rival’s arms refign 
Thofe charms, which can, alas! no more be mine. 


‘ No more, from hour to hour, from day to day, 
Shall I purfue thy fteps, and urge my way 
Where eager love of Science calls, no more 
Attempt thofe paths which man ne’er trod before? 
No more, the mountain {cal’d, the defart croft, 
Lofing myfelf, nor knowing I was loft, 
Travel.thro’ woods, thro’ wilds, from morn to night 
From night to morn, yet travel with delight, 
And having found thee, lay me down content, 
Own ail my toil well.paid, my time well fpent.’ 

His fubfequent defcription of his parting with the mufes, is 
equally poetical; and when he defcribes the ftudies proper for a 
king, he gives us a poetical abftraé& of all that the beft authors 
have faid on that fubje&t. In reviewing this piece, we have been 
the more liberal of our quotations, becaufe we think it can 


fpare them, and, like modeft vifitants defired to make free with 
a neigh- 
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aneighbour’s garden, have neither.cropped the faireft flow- 
ers, nor the fineft fruit, but left them ftanding to be putchafed 
for the benefit of the owner, whom we cannot mention on this 
occafion, without faying with Horace, 


Nil fuit unquam 





Tam difpar fibi. 


- in _ 
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VII. An Hiftory of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to bis Son. In two Volumes. 12mo.  Pr..6s. Newbery. 


HIS is an epitome of the Englith hiftory, attempted on 

a new plan, which muft be pleafing to. thofe who are con- 
tented with general notions of our conftitution and, the events 
that have contributed to its prefent ftate: we cannot, however, 
recommend it in any other light than that of an introduétion to 
thofe readers who may be inclined to drink deep of Englith bif- 
torical knowledge. ‘The outlines are well fketched, the reflec« 
tions are juft, and in many places animated, and the contents 
are fufficient to equip a coffee-houfe politician to make even a 
more than tolerable figure in converfation. 

The editor, in a letter to the publifher (that is, to him- 
felf) pretends that the firft fifty-one letters were really wrote by 
a nobleman to his fon at the univerfity; and that thofe which 
fucceed are added by an inferior hand. We can fee no reafon 
for this fuppofed inferiority, and therefore fhall give our readers 
a fpecimen of each part. The fifty-firft letter ends with the 
death of queen Anne, 

‘ On the thirtieth of July, the queen feemed fomewhat re- 
lieved by medicines, rofe from her bed, and, about eight, 
walked a little; when, cafting her eyes on the clock that ftood 
in herchamber, fhe continued to gaze for fome time. One of 
the ladies in waiting asked’ her what fhe faw there more than 
ufual? to which the queen only anfwered by tutning her eyes 
upon her with a dying look. She was foon after feized with a 
fit of the apoplexy, from which, however, fhe was relieved by 
the affiftance of doftor Mead. ‘fn this ftate of ftupefaétion the 
continued all night: fhe*gave fome figns of life between 
twelve and one next day; but expired the next morning, a 
little after fevénm o’cloek, having lived forty-nine years five 
months and fix days; and. having reigned more than twelve 
years, five months, and fix days; and having reigned more 
than twelve years with hénour, equity, and applaufe. This 
princefs was rather amiable than great, rather pleafing than 
beautiful; neither her capacity nor learning were remarkable. 
Like all thofe of her family, the feemed rather fitted for the 
private 
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private duties of life than a public ftation; a pattern of conju 
gal affection, a good mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent 
miftrefs. During her reign none fuffered on the fcaffold for 
treafon ; fo that after a long fucceffion of faulty or cruel kings, 
fhe fhines with particular luftre. In her ended the line of the 
Stewards ; a family, the misfortunes and mifconduas of which 
are not to be paralleled in hiltory; a family who, lefs than men 
themfelves, feemed to expeé& from their followers more than 

manhood in their defence ; a family demanding rather our pity 
than affiftance, who never rewarded their friends, nor avenged 
them of their enemies.’ 

The reader, perhaps, will be of opinion, that the follow- 
ing quotation concerning the ftate of the nation at the acceflion 
of George the :ft, is no way inferior to what we have already 
given; and we will venture 'to fay, that it contains no mean 
difplay of hiftorical and political talents. 

‘ The nearer we approach to our own times, in this furvey 
of Englifh ‘hiftory, the more important every occurrence be- 
comes; our Own interefts are blended with thofe of the ftate ; 
and the accounts of public welfare are but the tranfcript of pri- 
vate happinefs, ‘The two parties which had long divided the 
kingdom, under the name of Whig and Tory, now feemed to 
alter their titles; the Whigs being ftyled Hanoverians, and the 
Tories branded with the appellation of Jacobites. The former 
defired to be governed by a king, who was a Proteftant, though 
a foreigner; the latter, by a‘thonarch of their own country, 
though a Papift. Of two inconveniencies, however, that feem- 
ed the leaft, where religion feemed to be in no danger; and 
the Hanoverians prevailed. 

‘ The Jacobites had been long flattered with the hopes of 
feeing the fucceffion altered by the earl of Oxford; but by the 
premature death of the queen, all their expectations at once 
were blafted; the diligence and aétivity of the privy-council, 
in which:the Hanoverian interéft prevailed, completed their 
confufion, and they now found themfelves without any leader 
to give confiftency to their défigns, and force to their councils. 
Upon recolleétion they faw nothing. fo eligible as filence and 
fubmiffion; they hoped much from the affiftance of France, and 
{till more from the vigour of the pretender. 

«Purfuant to the a& of fucceflion, George I. fon of Erneft 
Auguftus, firft eleor of Brunfwick, and Sophia, grand-daugh- 
ter to James J. afcended the Britifh throne. His mature age, 
being now fifty-four years old; his fagacity and experience, his 
numerous alliances, the general peace of Europe ; all contri- 
buted to bis fupport, and promifed a peaceable and happy 
reign. His virtues, though not fhining, were folid; he was 
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of a very different difpofition from the Stewart family, whom 
he fucceeded; they were known to a proverb for leaving their 
friends in diftrefs; George, on the contrary, foon after his ar- 
rivalin England, ufed to fay, My maxim is never to abandon my 
Friends; to do juftice to all the world; and to fear no man. To 
thefe qualifications he joined great application to bufinefs ; but 
generally ftudied more the interefts of thofe fubjeéts he had left 
behind, than of thefe he came to govern. 

‘ The king firft landed at Greenwich, where he was received 
by the duke of Northumberland, and the lords of the regency, 
From the landing place he walked to his houfe in the Park, ac- 
companied by a great number of the nobility, and other per- 
fons of diftin&tion, who had the honour to kifs his hand, as they 
approached. When he retired to his bed-chamber;. he fent for 
thofe of the nobility who had diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
zeal for his fucceffion ; but the duke of Ormond, the lord chan- 
cellor, and lord Trevor, were not of the number; lord Ox- 
ford too, the next morning, was received with marks of difap- 
probation ; and none but the Whig party were admitted into 
any fhare of confidence. The king of a faétion is but the fove- 
reign of.half his fubjeéts ; of this, however, the monarch I {peak 
of did not feem fenfible; it was his misfortune, as well as that 
of the nation, that he was hemmed round by men who foured 
him with all their interefts and prejudices; none now but the 
violent in faction were admitted into employment; and the 
Whigs, while they pretended to fecure for him the crown, were, 
with all poflible diligence, abridging the prerogative. An in- 
ftantaneous and total change was effected in all offices of honour 
and advantage. The Whigs governed the fenate, and the 
court difpofed of all places at pleafure ; whom they would they 
opprefied ; bound the lower orders of people with new and fe- 
vere laws ; and this they called liberty.’ 

Here we cannot help obferving, that it is but very lately fince 
our author’s doctrine concerning the Whigs came into fathion ; 
nor can we entirely approve of this letter-writer’s giving, in the 
fame fentence, the fon of the late king James the different ti- 
tles of Prince and Pretender. The author, in fpeaking of that 
perfon’s fon, fays, that at Edinburgh he was addreffed to, and 
treated as a king; and that, after Carlifle was furrendered to him, 
he was declared king of Great-Britain: fa&s which we believe 
are without foundation. He feems likewife to leave it uncer- 
tain whether that prince-pretender, as Dr. Smollett has called 
him, was put to death in Scotland. ‘This is a moft ridi- 
culous indecifion, as we were informed by all the Gazettes in 
Europe of his treatment and imprifonment in France, after his 
Vox. XVIII. Auguf, 1764. I efcape 
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éfcape from Scotland. This work is clofed by a very ufeful 
chronological table from the year 455, to the late treaty of 
Fontainebleau, in the year 1763. 


_— 





VIII. Original Poems on feveral Occafions. By Mifs Whateley. 8vo: 
Pr. 5s. fewed. Dodfley. 


ISS Whateley begins this colleGion with a dedication to 
Lady Wrottefley, in which the modeftly confeffes her ne- 
ver having ftudioufly ranged through the regions of imaginati- 
on to feek for paths unexplored by former writers, but fat down 
content to employ her humble abilities upon fuch themes as 
friendfhip, gratitude, and native freedom of fancy, prefented 
to her thoughts. Even her love-poems, fhe intimates, were 
written by a heart at eafe, and that the only addreffed Cupid 
as he happened tocome in company with,the rural mufe. She 
goes on to affure us, that her pen was never proftituted to flat- 
ter a friend or fuperior, or to gratify revenge; for fhe confi- 
dered fuch meannefs as unworthy talents confecrated to truth 
and virtue. Whoever has, in this manner, laboured to diffufe 
fentiments of benevolence, and to increafe the moral duties, 
muft in fome meafure fucceed as a chriftian, whatever may 
be her fuccefs as a poet. 

But we would not be fuppofed to intimate that this lady owes 
all her reputation to the motives that impelled her to write; fhe 
owes much to her execution. An eafy fimplicity runs through 
this whole volume; and though it may want the vigour of man- 
ly fentiment, yet it poffeffes all the fofter delicacies of her fex. 
The firft poem in the work is wrote by Mr. Langhorne, who 
very prettily compliments this lady’s poetical abilities. 


¢ The maids of Memory, by no laws confin’d, 
Alone delighted with the liberal mind, 
As Nature wills, their facred gifts impart, 
And nobly fcorn the vaffalage of art. 
Hence oft has Beauty’s head been bound with bays, 
And Britifh Sapphos charm’d with Lefbian lays. 
Hence Attic flowers in Carter’s pages fhine, 
And, Whateley, hence the harmony of thine! 


‘ Go, tuneful maid, with Nature take thy way ; 
Still may’ft Thou o’er her fmiling vallies ftray ! 
May Fancy lead Thee to Elyfian bowers, 

And bid her fairies fpread thy path with flowers ! 
To Thee may Love his rofy garlands bring, 
And Hope prefent Thee with eternal {pring— 


Hefperian . 
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Hefperian vifions to thine eyes unfold 
Long blooming years, and minutes wing’d with gold! 


‘ Far be that anguifh from the gentle heart, 
Which Genius mourns, when Envy aims her dart! 
The fneer of Cenfure, and the fcorn of Pride, 

Or may’ft thou never know, or, known, deride. 
Smooth like thy verfe, and eafy flow, thy days, 
Chear’d with the funfhine of Pierian praife ; 
Till Nature claim that being which fhe gave, 
And Glory gild thy paflage to the grave.’ 


For this compliment Mifs Whateley fhews herfelf not una 
prateful ; the laft poem in her colleétion is a return of a fimilar 
kind ; and as he-has praifed her talents, fhe fhews herfelf a paf- 
fionate admirer of his powers, in return. “This manner_of giv- 
ing and receiving praife is in itfelf perfectly innocent, and was 
in fome meafure the art of the poets in the laft age. To fecure 
each other’s reputation, they united in a reciprocation of aps 
plaufe, fought in a-body, and bore down the rancour of critia 
cifm with united efforts. But fince out Swifts, Popes, and 
Gays, ate now no more, every modern poet feems to fight for 
himfelf: our commonwealth of wits refembles Hobbes’s State 
of Nature, where the {word of every man is fet againft his neigh- 
bour, cedimur et totidem plagis confumimus boftem ; we are not there- 
fore averfe, in the prefent inftance, to thefe combinations 
among perfons of fimilar talents to do each other juftice, efpe- 
cially when the world feems tardy in granting the merited tri- 
bute of praile. ; | 

The fecond poem. in the ¢olle&ion, though the firft of our 
fair poet, is upon the Power of Deftiny, by which the feems to 
think that there is a fate in poetry as in other things, and that 
thofe who excel in thatart are_good for nothing elfe; and indeed 
Horace feems to be of the fame opinion. The next is an 
elegy upon Liberty, in which.our authorefs affures.us that.Free- 
dom alone makes an heaven below. In faét, we cannot fufficiently 
applaud thofe fpirited ftruggles which many of our fair country- 
women are now making for liberty ; Mrs. Macaulay has nobly 


written in its defence, and Mifs Whateley comes but very little 
behind her. 


¢ The marble palaces, and glitt’ring fpires, 

What are they ? pageant glare, and empty thow ; 
Ah! how unequal to my fond defires, 

Which tell me—F reedom makes an heav’n below, 


Penfive I range thefe ever verdant groves, 
And figh refponfive to the murm’ring ftream 3 
I2 While 
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While woodland warblers chant their happy loves, 
Dear Liberty is wretched Myra’s theme. 


The velvet lawns diverfify’d with flow’rs, 
In {weet fucceffion ev’ry morn the fame ; 

Freth gales that breathe thro’ amaranthine bow’rs, 
And ev’ry charm inventive art can frame, 


Here fondly vie to crown this favour’d place : 
And here, to fmooth captivity a prey, 

Each royal child of Abyffinian race 
Confumes the vacant inaufpicious day. 


Tho’ feftive mirth awake the laughing morn, 
And guiltlefs revels lead the dancing hours ; 
Tho’ purling rills the fertile meads adorn, 
And the wild rock its fpicy produce pours: 
Yet what are thefe to fill a boundlefs mind? 
Tho’ gay each fcene appear, ’tis ftill the fame; 
Variety—in vain I hope to find ; 
Variety, thou dear, but diftant name. 


With pleafure cloy’d, and fick of taftelefs eafe, 
No {weet alternatives my fpirits chear ; 

Joys oft repeated lofe their pow’r to pleafe, 
And harmony grows difcord to my ear. 


Bleft Freedom! how I long with thee to rove, 
Where varying Nature all her charms difplays ; 

To range the fun-burnt hill, the rifted grove, 
And trace the filver current’s winding maze !” 


This is fucceeded by an imitation of Anacrecn, an elegy on 
a much-lamented friend, an ode, rural happinefs, and fome 
other poems upon fubjedts of a like amufing nature. A part of 
her ode to Summer will give the reader a fufficient idea of her 


manner, 


¢ Infant Spring has now withdrawn 
Her gay embroidery from the lawn ; 
Cow flips fweet, and violets blue, 
Sip no more the pearly dew: 
Ceas’d is many a vernal lay, 

That made the vocal vallies gay. 
See! from fouthern climes afar, 
Summer rolls her rofy car. 

‘ Thee, brown nymph, Apollo bore 
From thirfty Libya’s defert fhore : 
There the {wart ftar’s fiery rage 
Flows no cooling ftream t’ aflwage. 


Here 
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Here thou fmil’ft with afpe& bland, 
Bath’d in dews, with breezes fann’d. 
« When Aurora’s rofy light 
Firft illumes the mountain’s height, 
The black-bird blithe, and melting dove, 
Soothe thee here with ftrains of love. 
‘ See the broad fun gilds the fkies! 
See, the chearful peafants rife, 
From the thatch’d-roof cottage hafte, 
Meek-ey’d Morning’s fweets to tafte. 
Blithfome to th’ appointed vale, 
See, they fpeed, while many a tale, 
Join’d with many a ruftic lay, 
Soothes the longfome, fultry day.” 
‘ Here, ye powers, O let me rove, 
Free from ev’ry care but love: 
Here my fimple mufe employ 
Her vacant hours in fongs of joy: 
Here in peace, and {weet content, 
Let my chearful day be fpent! 
Far from envy, far from noife, 
Well exchang’d for rural joys.’ 


We will add a part of one fhort poem more, which is written, 
if we may ufea learned term, in the Anapeft meafure, and is by 
no means the worft of this performance, 


‘ To Mr. O Y> 
Upon his afking the Author to paint his Charaéter. 





‘ Tho’ you flatter my genius, and praife what I write, 

Sure this whimfical tafk was impos’d out of fpite. 

Becaufe this poor head with much fcratching and thinking 

Made fome idle reflections on raking and drinking, 

To clip my weak wings with malicious intention, 

You prefent me a theme that defies all invention. 

Your picture! Lord blefs us! where can one begin? 

To fpeak truth were infipid, to lie were a fin: 

You might think me in love fhould I paint your perfetions ; 

Shou’d I fketch out your faults, you might make worfe ob- 
jections. 

Shou’d I blend in one piece of fuperlative merit, 

Good-nature and wit, condefcenfion and fpirit ; 

Shou’d with modefty eafe and politenefs be join’d; 

Unlimited freedom, with manners refin’d; 


I 3 Courage, 
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Courage, tendernefs, honour, enthron’d in one heart; 
With franknefs, referve; and with honelty, art: 
Were thefe glaring good qualities plac’d in full view, 
Do you think any foul wou’d believe it was you ?” 


From thefe fpecimens the reader will obferve, that this ¢ol- 
lection is fitted rather to footh than enlarge the mind ; and that 
as it has innocently employed the poet, it may agreeably amufe 
thereader, The Jady, with great good fenfe and modefty, dif- 
claims all! pretenfions to force and fublimity ; and we, in our 
turn, muft make her a compliment of the fofter graces ; nor 
is this a fmall acquifition, fince few can arrive at univerfal ex- 
cellence: it is impoflible to make a ftatue which fhall at once 
unite the itrength of a Farnefian Hercules to the foftnefs of a 
Venus of Medicis. 





IX. Fuvenile Poems on feveral Occafons. By a Gentleman of Ox- 
ford. .2me. Pr. 1s. 6d. Fletcher. 


T was faid of the famous Monf. Greffet, that he would have 
made a better poet if he could have written plus dificilement, 
with greater pain, and nothing can be more juft than the ob- 
fervation, One of the firft things a young poet muft labour to 
acquire, is a difficulty of being ‘pleated with himfelf ; he muft 
rather ftudy to fele&t from fuch thoughts as rife, than carefully 
to fet down all that offer: the levying of fentiments upon eve~ 
ry fubject is an eafy tafk, the greateft judgment lies in marfhal- 
ling them, Something fimilar may be faid of our young bard; 
he feems unwilling that any of the productions of his youth 
fhould be loft : and though from this publication we have great 
reafon to hope for his future eminence, yet, perhaps, it was in- 
judicious, by thefe firft ineffeétual ftruggles for fame, to antici- 
pate our furprize; and he in fome meafure refembles the im- 
provident hufbandman, who reaps his crops in the blade. In 
truth, the juvenile productions of an unknown author are feldom 
fought with avidity ; a more prudent poet would have waited 
till his maturer produétions had rendered him famous, and then 
the world would have teftified a proper impatience of feeing his 
earlier efforts, and wifhed to trace thofe fteps by which his ge- 
nius rofe into excellence. All, therefore, that we can at prefent 
grant our afpiring bard rather confifts in our hopes than our 
immediate applaufe : heis now tolerable, and more years, with 
increafing judgment, will probably render him confpicuous. The 
following fong is eafy and natural. 


‘SONG, 
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SONG, fent to a Lady with a Wood-Lark, 


*¢ Go, fweeteft of the feather’d throng, 
To her who fings fo well ; 

Improve by Chloe’s matchlefs fong, 
All others to excell. 


At earlieft dawn of rofy day, 
When Phoebus gilds the fkies, 
In melting notes my love difplay, 
And bid my Chloe rife. 


When darkling Cynthia’s rays hall rove 
Along night’s fable veft ; 

Sing fofteft notes of conftant love, 
And footh her foul to reft.’ 


His elegy on the death of Laura is pretty, and is written in 
that meafure which beft fuits thofe tender fubjeéts. 
¢ O Philomel, to Laura’s tomb, 
Aconftant pilgrim ftray, 
And nightly o’er her grave, refume 
Thy tender plaintive lay : 


Thither each evening will I go, 
(My brows fhall willow bind) 
With all the luxury of woe, 
To feed my penfive mind. 


Hither ye gentle fhepherds come, 
And lovely nymphs repair, 
And ftrew with flow’rs her virgin tomb, 
And drop a focial tear, 


The moon, fair queen of modefty, 
Who forrow could not hide, 
Veil’d in a cloud her tearful eye, 
And wept when Laura died.” 


The meafure in which this ftanza is written, is now generally 
banifhed both from the ode and the elegy, and yet has been 
confidered by our beft writers as the moft perfe& in our lan- 
guage; in faét, it was the ancient meafure of even our heroic 
poetry : and though we now divide each ftanza into four lines, 
it was formerly written in two. We make this digreflion more 
particularly, as our young author feems now and then fond of 
the irregular ftanza of our modern ode-writers, in which he has 
no fuccefs, and, indeed, we can recalle& few that have had any, 
But we would be as far from damping the genius of our un- 
fledged mufe with cenfure, as fpoiling it by flattery 5 let it fuf- 
J 4 fice 
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fice to fay, that.he has drawn upon the public for fame, and 
they can at prefent pay him only with their wifhes. 





X. The Lyar. A Comedy in three a@s. As it is performed at the 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. By Samuel Foote, Ef; 8vo. 
Pr. ts. 6d. Kearfly. 


N this comedy Mr. Foote has caught from the Shakefpear 
of Spain, Lopez de Vega, that wis comica, that true comic 
flame, which both Corneille and Sir Richard Steele have 
unfortunately miffed, the one in the Menteur, and the other in 
the Lying Lover: and, indeed, in our opinion, Mr, Foote 
has not only equalled De Vega, in that exquifite natural hu- 
mour fo peculiarly his own, and which (if we may ufe the ex- 
preffion) he was born to write and to a&; but has alfo excelled 
all the three in the conduét and cataftrophe of the piece. To 
evince this, let us take a fhort view of his plan and his plot. 
Young Wilding the lyar, and his man Papillion, whois a very 
arch fellow, and well acquainted with the world, having run 
through a vafi variety of beings, appear upon the ftage ; and from 
their converfation we learn, that Wilding has been fent for 
by his father to come to London, of which Papillion gives him 
a moft humorous defcription. The fcene then changes to the 
Park, and two young ladies, Mifs Grantam and Mifs Godfrey, 
appear. The former has a fpice of a coquette, and the latter 
inclines rather to a prude. Mifs Godfrey parts from her com- 
panion ; and feeing Wilding approach, throws out a lure, by 
dropping her handkerchief, which he returns to her, and then 
enters upon the exercife of his favourite paffion. He pre- 
tends he had been long in love with her, that he had ferved all 
the campaigns in America, and, in fhort, Out-Bobadils Bo- 
badil. Upon the approach of Sir James Elliot, Wilding de- 
fires to know the lady’s place of abode, though he had juit be- 
fore {worn that he had ftood whole days centinel at her door. 
‘The lady marches off, Wilding fends Papillion to know who fhe 
is, and Sir James Elliot, with whom he is acquainted, coming 
up, informs him of a moft magnificent entertainment given 
upon the water the night before to a lady of his acquain- 
tance, who afterwards proved to be one he was courting, tho’ he 
is at a lofs to know who the gallant was that gave the enter- 
tainment. Wilding immediately fwears it was himfelf, and 
gives it all the embellifhments that the genius of lying can in- 
fpire; but affe&s an aukward kind of an embarraflment when 
Sir James asks him how his gallantry was received by the lady. 
Tie knight leaves him, and then follows a differtation be- 


tiveen the mafter and his feryant, on the danger of dete@ion. 
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The appearance of Wilding’s father breaks off the converfa- 
tion, and they make their exit in a hurry. 

In the fecond a&, Old Wilding, who was informed by Sir 
James Elliot, from his fon’s lying information, that he had been 
fix weeks in town, and had likewife learned from him the ftory 
of the water-entertainment, comes to his lodging, where Young 
Wilding introduces Papillion to him as a French nobleman, 
and perfuades him that Sir James is the moft errant lyar 
alive. The old man goes off the ftage, and Papillion informs 
Wilding, that the lady he had met with in the Park, was Mifs 
Godfrey, daughter to an Eaft-India governor, who was mon- 
ftroufly rich. Upon their exit, Mifs Grantam and Mifs God- 
frey enter, and the former feems pleafed with Wilding’s affur- 
ance, but appears to be the lady whom Sir James Elliot is un- 
eafy about ; and, at the fame time, fhe expects a vilit from Old 
Wilding, with a propofal of marriage between her and his fon, 
whom fhe knows nothing of, but believes him to be a raw coi- 
lege cub. Old Wilding accordingly enters, and after hinting at 
his bufinefs, retires. Sir James Elliot enters, and reproaches 
her with her new conneétion with Young Wilding, which pro- 
duces a quarrel between them, and Sir James goes off. A 
quarrel likewife happens between the two ladies on account of 
a letter Mifs Godfrey had received from the lyar, intended 
for Mifs Grantam, who expects him in quality of a fuitor, 
and feeing him through the window, finds him to be the 
fame who had made love to her in the Park. Wilding, upon 
going to Mifs Grantam’s houfe, with his father (having no in- 
clination for the match, from a fecret attachment he has to Mifs 
Godfrey), has recourfe to his ufual expedient, and tells his 
father he is already married to Mifs Lydia Sybthorpe of Abing- 
ton, a fine lady, but no fortune; and gives a moft outrageous 
defcription of the manner in which he was forced to marry 
her, by treading ona young kitten, which made the old cat fly 
upon him; and the noife difcovered their courtfhip to her 
father and brothers. ‘The father is reconciled, and goes off to 
make an apology to the lady. A fervant enters with two 
letters to Wilding, one containing a challenge from Sir 
James Elliot, and the other an appointment from the real Mifs 
Grantam. 

The third a@& opens with a difpute between the young la- 
dies about Young Wilding, whom they expect in confequence of 
the affignation ; and it is agreed that Mifs Grantam fhall per- 
fonate Mifs Godfrey. Wilding comes in, and Mifs Grantam 
asks him if he ever had favourable thoughts of herfelf; which. 
he denies, to her great mortification; and now it comes out that 
the quarrel between Sir James Elliot and his miftrefs was owing 
to 
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to his hiftory of the water-entertainment. Upon being charged 
with his marriage at Abington, he fwears that the whole ftory 
is an invention to get difengaged from Mifs Grantam, of whom 
he draws a moft frightful reprefentation, and engages to confirm 
all he has faid to her face, ather own houfe. The ladies make 
their exit, Young Wilding is joined by Papillion, and they 
go off together to the place appointed. The fcene changes 
to a room, where Old Wilding and Sir James Elliot appear, 
who quarrel becaufe the latter will not believe one word of the 
marriage. Mifs Grantam comes in, confirms what the knight 
had afferted ; and he is at laft undeceived. Milfs Grantam un- 
dertakes a reconciliation, and offers to produce the real Mifs 
Godfrey. Mifs Grantham and Sir James withdraw, Wilding 
joins his father, who propofes to fend for his Abington daugh- 
ter-in-law dire€tly. The fon pretends fhe is with child, and 
forgetful of the name Sybthorpe, calls her father Hopkins. This 
puts the old man out of all patience, and he is fo fevere upon 
his fon, that the latter confeffes himfelf to be in love with Mifs 
Godfrey. Old Wilding departs, and Papillion informs his maf- 
ter that the people were in fearch of him, for the expence of his 
water-entertainment. Old Wilding brings in the real Mifs 
Godfrey, to the aftonifhment of his fon, who, though he had 
never feen her before, is forced to fign a contract of marriage 
with her. 

In the mean time Kitty, Mifs Grantam’s maid, appears in 
the character of Mifs Sybthorpe, and claims Young Wilding for 
her husband ; and the affair is likely to become very ferious, 
when Sir James Elliot and Mifs Grantam, (who had accepted of 
the knight for a husband), come in; and Mifs Sybthorpe’s 
fcene appears to be a contrivance of Mifs Grantam to punifh 
and expofe the lyar; which, we think, is done with great 
art and propriety. 

The moral of the play feems to point at the ridiculous, but 
dangerous confequences of lying, though fupported by ready 
wit and confummate affurance. ‘The fpecimen of this play that 
can be beft detached from the plot, is the converfation between 
Young Wilding and Papillion, who had affected to be a French- 
man, but all of a fudden fpeaks good Englith, and gives his 
mafter an account of his life; in which he fets out with being 
ufher to a Yorkfhire fchool, and afterwards becomes a Monthly. 
Reviewer. 

‘ Y. Wild. How came you to refign this eafy employment. 

* Pap. It would not anfwer, Notwithftanding what we fay, 
people will judge for themfelves ; our work hung upon hand, 
and all 1 could get from the publifher was four fhillings a-week, 
and my fmall beer. Poor pittance ! 


‘ Y. Wild. Poor indeed. 
* Pap. Oh, half-ftarved me! ‘Y. Wild. 
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‘ Y. Wild. What was your next change? 

« Pap. 1 was mightily puzzled to choofe. Some would 
have had me turn player, and others methodift preacher; but 
as I had no money to build me a tabernacle, I did not think it 
could anfwer; and as to a player—whatever might happen to 
me, I was determined not to bring a difgrace upon ~~ family, 
and fo I refolved to turn footman. 

‘Y. Wild. Wifely refolved. 

‘ Pap. Yes, Sir, but not fo eafily executed. 

‘Y. Wild. No! 

* Pap. Oh no, Sir. Many a weary ftep have I taken after 
a place: here I was tooold, there I was too young ; here the 
laft livery was too big, there it was too little; here 1 was auk- 
ward, there I was knowing; madam dilliked me at this houfe, 
her ladythip’s woman at the next: fo that I was as much puz- 
zled to find out a place, as the great Cynic philofopher to dif- 
covera man. In fhort, I was quite in a ftate of defpair, when 
Chance threw an old friend in my way that quite retrieved my 
affairs. 

‘Y. Wild. Pray who might he be? 

‘ Pap. A little bit of a Swifs genius, who had been French 
ufher with me at the fame fchool in the country. I opened my 
melancholy ftory to him, over three pennyworth ‘of beef-a-la- 
mode, in acellarin St. Ann’s. My little foreign friend purfed 
up his lanthorn jaws, and with a fhrug of contempt, ‘* Ah, 
maitre Jean, vous n’avez pas la politique; you have no fineffe : 
to trive here you muft ftudy the folly of your own country.” 
‘* How, Monfieur!” ** Taifez vous. Keep a your tongue! 
autre foy! I teach you fpeak French, now I teach a you to for- 
get Englifh. Go vid me to my logement, I vil give you pro- 
per drefs; den go prefent yourfelf to de fame hotels, de very 
fame houfe , you will find all de doors dat was fhut in your 
face as footman Anglois, will fly open demfelves to a French 
valet de chambre.” 

‘“Y. Wild. Well, Papillion ? 

‘ Pap. Gad, Sir, I thought it was but an honeft artifice, fo 
I determined to follow my friend’s advice. 

‘ Y. Wild. Did it fucceed? 

‘ Pap. Better than expectation: my tawify face, long queiie, 
and broken Englifh, was a pas partout. Befides, when I am 
out of place, this difguife procures me many refources. 

‘Y. Wild. As how? 

* Pap. Why, at a pinch, Sir, I am either a teacher of tongues, 
a frizeur, a dentift, or a dancing-mafter ; thefe, Sir, are heredi- 
tary profeflions to Frenchmen. But now, Sir, to the point: 
As you were pleafed to be fo candid with me, I was determined 

to 
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to have no referve with you. You have ftudyed books, { have 
ftudyed men ; you want advice, and I have fomeat your fervice. 

‘Y. Wild. Well, Vl be your cuftomer. 

* Pap. But guard my fecret: if I fhould be fo unfortunate to 
lofe your place, don’t fhut me out from every other. 

‘Y. Wild. You may rely upon me. 

* Pap. Ina few years | fhall be in a condition to retire from 
bufinefs; but whether I fhall fettle at my family-feat, or pafs 
over to the continent, is as yet undetermined. Perhaps, in gra- 
titude to the country, I may purchafe a marquifate near Paris, 
and fpend the money I have got by their means, generoufly 
amongft them.’ 

Every one who is acquainted with the credulity of the good 
people of England, and their affe&tation of the French, will ea- 
fily fee that this fatire is not carried beyond probability. 





XI. A General Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the prefent 
Time, Se. Vols, LI. SF WV. Bvo. Pr. 5s. each Vol. Newbery. 


INCE our laft Review we have been informed that no part 
of this hiftory, hitherto publifhed, is executed by Mr. 
Guthrie, who has undertaken the modern part, which the pub- 
lic, in courfe, may expect. We muft, however, in juftice ac- 
knowledge, that his coadjutors in the work have done their 
parts with great abilities and fidelity. The third volume pur- 
fues the Grecian hiftory of Ionia, Aglis,and Doris. Accord- 
ing to our authors, Smyrna was united to the famous Ionian 
league, and was a celebrated emporium in the time of Homer. 
The modern Smyrna is built about twenty furlongs from the 
place where the old city ftood, and in the neighbourhood are 
{till to be feen many valuable remains of antiquity, The au- 
thors, in defcribing this and the other neighbouring ftates, feem 
to have been well acquainted with the ancient writers upon 
whofe fidelity they found their narrative. Their defcription of 
Ephefus is, we think, curious, efpecially the topographical part 
of it. 

‘ Ephefus, called by the prefent inhabitants Aiafalone, was in 
former times the metropolis of all Afia. Pliny ftiles it the or- 
nament of Afia, and Strabo, the greateft and moft frequented 
empory of that continent; but at prefent it is only a forry vil- 
lage, inhabited by 30 or 40 Greek families. The antient city 
flood about 50 miles fouth of Smyrna, near the mouth of the 
river Cayfter, It was in antient times.known by the names of 
Alopes, Ortygia, Morges, Smyrna, Trachea, Samornion, and 
Ptela. It was called Ephefus, according to Heraclides, from the 
Greek word ephéfus, fignifying permiffion, becaufe Hercules, he 


a s. permitted the Amazons to live and build a city in that place. 
What 
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What we know for certain is, that the city, which in the Ro- 
man times was the metropolis of all Afia, acknowledged Lyfi- 
machus for its founder ; for that prince, having caufed the an- 
tient city to be demolifhed, rebuilt, at a vaft expence, a new 
one ina place more convenient. This new Ephefus was greatly . 
damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, but by that 
emperor repaired and adorned with feveral ftately buildings. 
The Cayfter was formerly navigable, and afforded a fafe ftation 
for fhips, but is ndw almoft choaked up with fand. 

‘ The chief ornament of Ephefus was the famous temple of 
Diana, built at the common charge of all the ftates in Afia ; 
and for its ftru€ture, fize, and furniture, accounted among the 
wonders of the world. This great edifice was fituate at the 
foot of a mountain, andat the headofamarfh. Philo Byzan- 
tius tells us, that in making drains or vaults for carrying off 
the water that came down the hill, they ufed fuch a quantity 
of ftone, as almoft emptied all the quarries in the country. 
Above thefe conduits or fewers was built the temple; and to 
fecure the foundation, they laid beds of charcoal well rammed, 
and upon them others of wool. Two hundred and twenty 
years, or according to Pliny four hundred, were fpent in building 
this wonderful temple by all Afia. It was 425 feet in length, and 
zoo in breadth, fupported by 127 marble pillars 70 feet high, 
of which 27 were moft curioufly carved, and the reit polifhed. 
Thefe pillars were the works of fo many kings, and the moft 
eminent architeéts and {culpsors of antiquity were employed in 
the building. ‘The temple enjoyed the privilge of an afylum, 
which at firft extended to a furlong, though doubled afterwards; 
but Tiberius, to put a ftop to the many abufes and diforders 
that attend privileges of this kind, revoked them all, and de- 
clared, that no man guilty of any wicked or difhoneit a€tion 
fhould efcape juftice, tho’ he fled to the altar itfelf. The priefts 
who officiated in this temple were held in great efteem, and 
trufted with the care of the facred virgins or priefteffes, but not 
till they were made eunuchs. All the lonians reforted yearly 
to Ephefus with their wives and children, where they folemnized 
the feftival of Diana with great pomp and magnificence, mak- 
ing, on that occafion, rich offerings to the goddefs and her 
priefts. The great Diana of the Ephefians, as the was ftiled by 
her blind adorers, was, according to Pliny, (1. xix.) a fmall 
ftatue of ebony, made by one Canitia, tho’ commonly believed 
to have been fent down from heaven by Jupiter, This ftatue 
was firft placed in a niche, which ’tis faid the Amazons caufed 
to be made in the trunk of anelm. The firft temple was burnt 
by Eroftratus on the fame day that Alexander was born; and 
the fecond is fuppofed to have been deftroyed in confequence of 


an edict of Conftantine.’ 
7 In 
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In an Appendix to the Grecian hiftory, we have an account 
of the famous retreat of ten thoufand Greeks under the great 
Xenophon, which, in imitation of the Univerfal Hiftory, is di« 
gefted into a feparate article, as it could not have been properly 
incorporated with the main body of the hiftory. 

The eighth book of this work contains the hiftory of the 
ifland of Sicily till it was reduced by the Romans; and we are 
of opinion that the arrangement made by the authors, in keep- 
ing the narrative of one country feparate from that of another, 
is judicious, ‘The account which our authors give us of the 
elder and younger Dionyfius, has in it more precifion and 
information than we have obferved in moft modern per-' 
formances. After rehearfing the great moderation of the Car- 
thaginian general Mago, who had defeated the troops of Dio- 
nyfius, the authors proceed to the famous wars between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians. ‘This naturally brings in the fiege 
of Syracufe, which was fo nobly defended againft the Romans 
by Archimedes. An Englifh reader, perhaps, will be furprized, 
that fuch a petty ifland as Sicily contained a city of greater ex- 
tent than London : fuch was Syracufe, which, after being fur- 

prized by the Carthaginians, was invefted by Marcellus the Ro- 
man general, who received a defiance. ‘ Marcellus, therefore, 
fay our authors, determined to befiege the place by fea and 
land; and hoping to gain it by ftorm, ordered a general af- 
fault. The city being 22 miles in compafs, Marcellus was 
in hopes of finding fome weak place in fo vaft a compafs of 
walls, and caufed machines of various forts to be raifed round 
it; but, to his great furprize, he found all places equally de- 
fended by the admirable art of a fingle man. This was the 
celebrated Archimedes, who, at the requeft of king Hiero, to 
whom he was related, had framed fuch engines of war, as quite 
difconcerted the meafures of the Romans. Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes, finding how ufeful both the machines and the contriver 
might prove at fo critical a conjun@ture, prevailed on that great 
mathematician to undertake the defence of his country ; and 
to his genius alone it was owing that the city held out near 
three years againft the utmoft efforts of a confular army. The 
Roman fleet confifted of 60 quinqueremes, befides a far greater 
number of other fhips. In order to drive the befieged from 
their ramparts, Marcellus invented a very formidable machine, 
which was called Sambuca, from its refemblance to a mufical 
inftrument of that name. It was built on eight gallies of dif- 
ferent lengths, which were faftened together fideways, and 
made but one large body, rowed only by the oars of the two 
outermoft gallies. The machine was raifed on this float higher 
than the higheft towers of the walls, and had at the top a plat- 
form guarded with parapets in front and on each fide. As this 
machine 
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machine was advancing flowly towards the walls, when the ge- 
neral attack was given, Archimedes difcharged from one of his 
engines a vaft ftone, weighing, according to Plutarch, 1250 
pounds, then a fecond, and immediately after a third; and all 
of them falling upon the fambuca, not only broke its fupports, 
but parted the gallies; fo that it tumbled down with a dreadful 
noife. Atthe fame time feveral other machines, which could 
not be perceived by the’ Romans, played inceflantly upon their 
fhips, and overwhelmed them with fhowers of ftones, rafters, 
and beams pointed with iron; fo that Marcellus. was forced, 
with all poffible hafte, to retire, ordering the land forces alfo 
to retreat ; for their ranks were broken, and they were thrown 
into the utmoft confufion by the ftones and darts, which flew 
with fuch noife and rapidity, that they ftruck the Romans with 
terror, and dafhed all to pieces before them. The Romans, not 
daunted with this unexpected misfortune, next day, before fun- 
rife, brought up their fleet clofe under the walls, hoping that 
the enemy could not then annoy them, Archimedes, however, 
having prepared engines adapted to all diftances, now over- 
whelmed them with a.new fhower of darts and ftones, which 
falling perpendicularly on their heads, obliged them to retire 
with the utmoft precipitation. As they advanced to fea, a new 
fhower of darts overtook them, while ftones of an immenfe 
weight either difabled or broke in pieces moft of their gallies. 
What moft haraffed the Romans in the attack by fea, was a 
fort of crow with iron claws, faftened to a very long chain, 
which was let down with a kind of lever. By this machine, 
which took hold of the gallies in different manners, the be- 
fieged fometimes drew them on fhore, and dafhed them.to 
pieces againft the rocks which projected under the walls. At 
other times they lifted the fhips quite up into the air, and after 
whirling them about with incredible rapidity, let them fall into 

the fea, where they funk, with all that was in them. 
© In the fecond attack, the land-forces fuffered no lefs than 
the fleet. When the whole army was formed, the laft files, as 
well as the firft, were overwhelmed with fhowers of darts and 
flints, againft which they could not poflibly defend themfelves. 
Their mantelets and covered galleries were broke to pieces 5 
and if ‘any brave foldier ventured to draw near to the wall, 
iron hooks were immediately let down from above, which 
taking hold of his cloaths, or fome part of his body, lifted him 
up in the air, and dafhed out his brains with the fall, .Thus 
one fingle man _ repulfed two Roman armies by mere dint of 
genius, without having any occafion to make ufe of the fword. 
The Romans were fo terrified, if that they only fpied a fmall 
cord, or piece of wood, above the walls, they immediately fled, 
crying, that Archimedes was going to difcharge fome terrible 
engine upon them,’ 
2 This 
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This animated defcription, perhaps, may inftru& fome of out 
modern military gentlemen that fieges in former times, even 
without the help of gun-powder, were as dreadful as they are 
now. The fiege of Syracufe was, by Marcellus, turned into a 
blockade ; but, foon after, Hippocrates, the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, or pretor, was defeated by Marcellus ; however, feveral cities 
in Sicily revolted to the Carthaginians. A confpiracy was formed 
at Syracufe in favour of the Romans, but the confpirators were 
difcovered and put to death. The learned public is apprized 
of the fate of Syracufe ; and our authors place the character of 
Marcellus, the Roman general who befieged it, in a moft amia- 
ble light. They likewife give the various accounts that have 
been tranfmitted concerning the death of the great Archimedes, 
whofe character is here well drawn. 

The fourth volume is chiefly employed upon the hiftory 
of Italy, and the Romans. We withthe authors had cri- 
tically examined the confpiracy of Cataline againft the Ro- 
man republic; but they are juftified by the itream of po- 
pular prejudice in their account of it, and in not mentioning 
Cicero as one of the moft cowardly and meaneft of mankind. 
The ftory of the apparition to Brutus is of the fame ridiculous 
and romantic caft, being without proof, probability, or, indeed, . 
inftrution, either to recommend or fupport it. But ‘ Brutus 
was an honourable man” in the eyes of Roman republicans ; 
tho’, by Cicero’s own account, he was guilty of praétices that 
ought to have loft his ears in the pillory, if any fuch punifhment 
had exiited at Rome *. The repetition of a fecond appearance 
which this f{peétre made to Brutus, is related with equal abfur- 
dity, by our authors. Let us not be mifunderflood as if 
we cenfured them for mentioning fidtions to which antiquity 
and hiftory has given fome degree of credit ; but they ought to 
have related them with that noble contempt which reafon will al- 
ways throw upon credulity, however it may be fan¢tified by time 
or tradition, ; 

The authors fhine in defcribing the condu& of O&avius, af- 
terwards the famous Auguftus Czfar, when he became matter of 
Rome, and particularly in the converfation he held with his two 
favourites Agrippa and Mecenas, which determined him to 
Keep the fovereign authority. The expiration of the Roman 
republican liberty is defcribed by our authors in fuch a manner 
as to give the reader a proper idea of that important period; and 
the fourth volume ends with the tranflation of the feat of 
empire by Conftantine from Rome to Byzantium, or Conftan- 
tinople. ' 





* See Critical Review, vol. xvii. p. 18. 
Forgicw 
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Art. XII. L’ Hiftoirs de France depuis L’Etabliffement de la Monar 
chie jufqu’au Regne de Louis XIV. par M. L’ Abbé Velly, continuee 
par M. Villaret, Secretaire des Nofigneurs les Pairs de France, 
Garde des Archives de la Pairie. A Paris. 12 tom. in 12mo. 
Or, The Hiffory of France, from the Foundation of the Monarchy 
to the Reign of Lewis XIV. degun by the Abbé Velly, aud conti- 
nued by M. Villaret, Secretary to the Peers of France, and Keeper 
of their Archives. At Paris. 12 velumes it. 12mo. To be bad 
at Nourfe’s, and Vaillant’s, in the Strand. (Concluded. ) 


N our Review of laft June we publifhed an actount of 
| this hiftory, with a character of the authots; we fhall 
now, in conformity to our promife, give a few extracts from 
thence, to the end that the reader miay be enabled to form 
fome judgment of the particular merit of that celebrated per- 
formance, 


State of Gaul at the Invafion of the Franki, under Pharamond, in thé 
Year 420. 


‘ That part of Europe fituated between the Rhine, the two 
feas, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was anciently called Gaul. 
This large country is famous for the goodnefs of the climate, 
the richnefs and fertility of the foil, and the excellence of its 
mineral waters: befides the admirable beauty of its appear- 
ance ; mountains crowned with woods, hills cloathed with 
vineyards and other plantaticns, fruitful valleys and plains, mea- 
dows interfeéted by ftreams and rivers, which, after diffufing 
univerfal plenty, difcharge themfelves into the ocean or the 
Mediterranean, 

‘ Great as thefe advantages are, Gaul is ftill more celebrat- 
ed for the antiquity, courage, and genius ofits inhabitants, It 
is well known that they have, with diftinguifhed fuccefs, fent 
colonies into all parts of the known world. The irruption and 
fettlement of Segovefus in Bohemia and Moravia ; the conqueft 
of part of Iberia and Italy by Bellovefus’s army ; the taking of 
Rome by Brennus; the pillage of the temple of Delphi; Mace- 
donia and Dardania ravaged by two other princes of the like 
name; Thracia, Propontis, Aolia, Ionta, and all the country 
along the river Halys reduted by Leonorius and Lutarius, are 
monuments of the condué& and intrepidity of the Gauls. Jf, at 
length, they fell under the yoke, it was not till after a long 
and vigorous ftruggle for liberty ; and their conqueror was the 
conqueror of Rome and of the whole world, 
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¢ Iomit their origin, as loft in the moft remote antiquity + 
their manners and ancient cuftoms, as occurring in all hitto- 
ries: I likewife pafs over that martial bent which diftinguith- 
ed them from every other nation in the univerfe, and gave rife 
to a common faying, that there was no army without Gauls. A 
fuperficial fketch of the ftate of that country when fubdued by 
the Franks, will fuffice for underftanding this hiftory. 

‘ Gaul was at that time divided into feventeen provinces ; 
each province into feveral communities ; each community into 
feveral countries, and each country intofeveral parties. Thefe pro- 
vinces had each its metropolis ; the communities had their ca- 
pital, on which the fmaller cities and towns depended. The 
capitals themfelves were under the jurifdiftion of the metrope- 
jis, where the governor of the province refided. fJuftice was 
adminiftered according to the Roman Jaw, and Latin the lan- 
guage ofall the public aéts, Arefemblance of this diftribution 
of provinces and fubordination of jurifdi&tions, is to be feen in the 
prefent hierarchy of the Gallican church. The archbithoprics 
reprefent the metropolifes, bifhoprics the capitals, the archdea- 
¢onries the fmaller cities, and the deanries the country towns. 

‘ The governments of thefe provinces were either confular or 
prefidial. Anciently the fenate nominated to the former, 
which in number were fix; theeleven others depended folely on 
the emperors : this diftin@ion, however, did not imply any pre- 
eminence, They who were preferred to thofe high pofts, enjoyed 
in their departments an equal authority, and this merely abfo- 
lute. The fafces likewife were carried before them all. The 
frontier towns had alfo dukes, and the cities counts, The 
former were officers of the firft rank, and received orders only 
from the legates: the latter were affeffors, or counfellors, to 
the commanders of an army, and the governor of a province. 
Conftantine the Great conferred this title on all who held any 
confiderable employment in his houfhold, the law, the reve- 
nue, or army. But the military dukes, or counts, were the 
moft diftinguifhed ; a large portion of land being affigned for 
their maintenance. Originally thofe dignities were only tem- 
porary, afterwards they were given for life, and at length they 
became hereditary. Among the great officers of Gaul we alfo 
meet with a matter of the cavalry, who diftributed the forces 
among the dukes and counts, as he himfelf received them from 
the magiffer militie. Arfenals had been ereG&ed in feveral ci- 
ties for making the arms neceflary for fuch a multitude of fol- 
diers. Strafbourg was famous for all kinds: Macon furnifhed 
darts and miffile weapons; Rheims fwords; Autun cuiraffes ; 
Amiens, Treves, and Soiffons, bucklers, balifte, and armour 
for horfemen. 

* Conftantine - 
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© Conftantine the Great, feeing himfelf fecurely poffeffed of 
the Roman empire, created a pretorian prefet of Gaul, witha 
prerogative almoft fovereign. Military affairs, the public mo- 
nies, the law and the taxes, were under his management. and 
controul ; his power comprehended every thing ; the very pre- 
fidents and governors of provinces were accountable to him, and 
on any mifdemeanour he could remove them. Appeals lay 
from all other courts to that of the prefeét, but he was fubordi- 
nate only to the emperor. He had under him three vicars ; 
one in Gaul, another in Spain, and a third in Great Britain, 
Treves was the place where he ufually refided, and, on this ac- 
count, came to be the capital of Gaul; but having been’ facked 
by the barbarians, Honorius transferred. that honour to the city 
of Arles. 

* Chriftianity had for fome time been the predominant reli- 
gion inGaul. According to fome, the gofpel was madé known 
in that country by St. Luke, St. Philip, and St. Paul, whilit 
others attribute that bleffing to Crefcens, a difciple of that great 
apoftle. However it be, the perfecution under Antoninus and 
Marcus-Aurelius evinces the churches of Vienne and Lyons to 
have been founded at that time, from the number of Chriftians 
in thofe places who readily fealed their faith with their blood. 
Gregory of Tours relates that, under the reign of Decius, Tro- 
phymus was fent to Arles, Paul to Narbonne, Martial to Li- 
moges, Gratian to Tours, Saturnin to Touloufe, and Denis 
to Paris. Thefe active bifhops preached the gofpel with 
fuch fuccefs, that they founded feveral churches, and convert= 
ed a large part of Gaul. It was in a council held at Arles 
that the weftern church put an end to the famous difpute of 
the African Donatifts. That of Cologne anathematized bi- 
fhop Euphrates for denying Chrift’s divinity; that of Paris 
folemnly declared for Athanafius’s orthodoxy ; the moral regu 
lations made by that of Valence are excellent; that of Bour- 
deaux, where thofe bifhops -were excommunicated, who, re= 
gardlefs of the mildnefs fo much recommended in the gofpel 
were urging the emperor to caufe Prifcilian and all his follow- . 
ers to be put to death, are fo many illuftrious teftimonies of the 
zeal of the Gallican church for the purity of faith, the reati- 
tude of morality, and the fandtity of difcipline. 

‘ Whilft thefe. devout perfons were edifying Gaul by the 
luftre of their piety, the arts and fciences were promoted under 
the aufpices of a great number of learned men in all profeffions. 
The academies at Marfeilles, Lyons, Befangon, Autun, Nar- 
bonne, Touloufe, Bourdeaux, Poitiers, Clermont, Treves, and 
Rheims, were in great repute, and had their teachers of philo- 
fophy, phyfic, mathematics, aftronomy, law, grammar, poetry, 


and efpecially of eloquence. The moft celebrated were thofe of 
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Marfeilles, Boutdeaux, and Lyons. Among the profeffors of the 
firft is Critias, or Crinias, a learned phyfician, who flourithed 
foon after Hippocrates ; Pytheas, an eminent geographer; Me- 
necrates, a profound civilian ; Statius, a famous rhetorician; Pe- 
tronius, no lefs known for the purity of his ftile than the obfce-. 
nity of his fatyrical portraitures; Trogus Pompeius, fo celebrat- 
ed for his univerfal hiftory, the lofs of which is lamented to 
this day ; Favorinus, who was a prodigy of erudition ; not to 
mention a Salvinus, a Gennadiis, a Salonius, a Vittorifius, 
a Cefarius, orators ho lefs efteemed for the holinefs of 
their lives than the beauty of their geniue. Bourdeaux was the 
theatre, where, among others, fhone Minervius, called the fe- 
cond Quintilian ; Atthius Patera, furnamed the moft powerful 
of rhetoricians; Prerfius, to whom the capital of the world 
erected a ftatue, with this glorious infcription, Rome, the queen 
of kings, to the king of eloquence; \aftly, Aufonius, whom merit 
and fortune concurred to raife to the fecond dignity of the 
empire. The principal glory of the city of Lyons is, that 
within its walls ftood that formidable Atheneum, whither 
the greateft orators reforted annually, to contend for the prize 
of eloquence in a national affembly : the vanduifhed were con- 
demned to efface their own writings with their tongue, or to 
be tumbled from the center of the bridge into the Saone. It 
would be needlefs to fpecify the names of all the luminaries 
of this antient academy. I fhall, therefore, pafs over in fi- 
lence a Julius Florus, by Quintilian called the pririce of elo- 
quence in Gaul, likewife a Julius Secundus, whofe elocution 
that orator fo much admired. I fhall only fay, and this it is 
that immortalizes this fchool, that the Eucherii of Lyons, the 
Sidonii Apollinares, the Claudiani, Mamerti, afd the Conftan- 
tii, there received the firft tin&ture of literature. 

‘ The Autun tradition deduces the origin of its fchool from 
very diftant ages. It is affirmed to have been founded by the 
Druids, and built on a hill which, to this day, bears their name. 
Its greateft luftre is derived from the two Eumenius’s, grand- 
father and grandfon. The latter was one of the chief officers of 
the houfhold to Conftantius Chlorus. Time and barbarifm 
have fpared his panegyric on that great prince. Clermont 
owes no {mall part of its reputation to the celebrated Frontones, 
thofe great matters of eloquence, one of whom was preceptor to 
the emperor Antoninus, who promoted him to the confulfhip.. 
Touloufe attributes the inftitution of its Floral games to the 
incomparable Clementius, of the ancient family of the Ifauri. 
Be that as it may, an Arborius, ah Exuperus, an Affadatus, 
illuftrious names in the annals of eloquence, confirm its in- 
conteftible right to the furname of The City of Pallas. Nar- 


bonue is not iefs famous for the great men which have adorned 
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tis (chools. “This great academy can boaft a*Votienus Monta- 
nus, Terentius Varro, Exuperus, the two Confentii, whofe 
name alone is a panegyric. But the higheft point of its glory 
is that the emperors Carinus and Numerianus were among its 
fcholars. 

‘ It muft, however, be owned, that in the writings of the 

above-mentioned authors, we do not meet with that natural de- 
licacy, or with that true tafte of eloquence fo much admired in the 
writings of the Auguftan age: yet is this not to be imputed to 
any omiffion or negleé in the writers. Science was induitri- 
oufly cultivated, and generoufly rewarded, The emperors de- 
lighted in men of letters, and liberally conferred riches and ho- 
nours on literary merit. Their profeflion was entirely refpec- 
table, andachair of eloquence or poetry often proved an immedi- 
ate ftep to the chief dignities of the empire, But what naturally 
fhould have contibuted to the perfection of the polite arts, haf- 
tened their decline. ‘The votaries of the mufes pretended to 
more wit than the ancients; and the gracefulnefs of nature was 
neglected for the ftiffaefsofart. Fond of decorations they gave 
into tinfel brilliancies. Curious of novelty, they grew affected 
and finical ; and an exceffive defire of pleafing rendered them 
trifling and ‘frivolous. With new modes of fpeaking, a thoufand 
new words were invented, which gradually adulterated the ftile 
and language. The inroads of barbarians completed the per- 
verfion of tafte, when fchools were deltroyed, and the arts and 
fciences banifhed from civil fociety. 
' € Such was the ftate of Gaul, when the Franks made their 
attempt to fettle in this country. In this view it was that they 
refolved always to have kings of their own nation. This was 
their firft ftroke againft the dominion of the Romans, who were 
for mixing them among their other fubjedts.’ 


Of the Salic Law. Vol. I. p. 30. 


= 


© Honorius reigned in the weft, and Theodofius the Younger 
jin the eaft, when the Franks croffed the Rhine, under Phara- 
mond, and pillaged the city of Treves. It was about the year 
420, when, being lifted up on a fhield, he was fhewn t» the 
whole army, and acknowledged the nation’s chief. ‘This was 
all the inauguration of our ancient kings, 

‘ To Pharamond is generally attributed the inftitution of 
the famous law called the Sa/ic, either from the furname of the 
prince who publifhed it, ‘or Salogaft’s) name who moved it, or 
from the word Salichame, the place where the heads of the nae 
tion met to digeft it. Others will have it to be fo named, as 
having been made for the falic. lands... Thefe.were noble fiefs 
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which our firft kings ufed to beftow on the Sa/ians, that is, the 
great lords of their Sa/e or court, without any other tenure than 
military fervice: and for this reafon, fuch fiefs were not to defcend 
to women, as by nature unfit for fuch atenure. Some, again, 
derive the origin of this word from the Salians, a tribe of 
Franks that fettled in Gaul in the reign of Julian, who is faid 
to have given them lands on condition of their perfonal fervice 
in war. He even paffed the conditions into a law, which the 
new conquerors acquiefced in, and called it Salic, from the name 
of their former countrymen. 

‘ This law is commonly thought to concern only the fuccef- 
fion to the crown, or the Salian lands; but this is a two-fold 
miftake, It was not inftituted for the difpofal of the crown, 
nor purely for fettling the rights of private perfons to feudal 
lands ; it is a colle&tion of ordinances for all articles., It pre- 
fcribes punifhments for theft, for fetting places on fire, for forcery, 
and atts of violence; it Jays down political rules for behaviour, 
for public government, methods of procedure, and the prefer- 
vation of peace and unity among the feveral members of the 
ftate. Ofthe feventy-one articles which it contains, only one 
relates to inheritances, and the words are, Jn the Salic Lands no 
part of the inheritance is to go to Females : it belongs wholly and fole- 
ty to the Males. 

- © Tt appears that all we have of this law is an extra& from 
a larger code; and this is proved by citations from the 
Salic Law itfelf, and certain forms which are not found in our 
remains of that celebrated ordinance. The fagacious gloffo- 

rapher Ducange fpeaks of two forts of Salic laws, one fub- 
ifting in the times of paganifm, and compofed by Wifogaft, 
Bofogaft, Salogaft, and Woldogaft, the four chiefs of the nation; 
the other, a correction of the former, by Chriftian princes, is 
that publifhed by Du Tillet, Pithou, Lindembrock, and the 
great lawyer Bignon, who has added very learned and judicious 
notes. Du Haillon, but on grounds known only to him- - 
felf, boldly avers it to be merely a contrivance of Philip the 
Tall, to exclude from the throne Joan of France, daughter of 
Lewis X. He muft furely haye forgotten how minutely that 
queftion was difcuffed in an affembly of the grandees of the 
realm, when they unanimoufly adjudged the crown to Philip, to 
the exclufion of that princefs ; fo perfuaded were they of the 
exiftence of a Salic law, and that the kingdom of France was 
Salic land. Soon after arofe a like conteft, and the decifion 
was the fame. The right of Edward III. king of England, did 
not appear better founded than that of princefs Joan, a daugh- 
ter of France. Phiiip earl of Valois was generally acknowledg- 


ed the legal fucceffor of Charles the Handfome. The article | 
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determining the right of private perfons to Salic lands, wasde- 
wlared equally to concern the fucceffion to the crown, and be- 
came a fundamental law of the ftate. 
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Xl. FRANCE. 


OQUEN. Memoires del? Academie des Sciences, des Belles-lettres, 

et des Arts, de Rouen, 1763. ‘Thatis, Memoirs of the Aca- 

demy of Sciences, Belles-lettres, and Arts, at Rouen, for the Year 

1763.—M. Lecat, fecretary of the {ciences, opened the meeting 

of the month of Augaft, 1763, with a concife account of the 

academical performances of this year, the particulars of which 

are too numerous to be inferted; after which he publifhed the 

names of thofe who gained the prize in the feveral {chools under 
the patronage of this academy. 

The fame gentleman read an extra& of the fecond part of his 
treatife on fleep, which treats of what paffes within us during 
the time of fleep, viz. of the thoughts and actions of a fleeping- 
man. Thefe thoughts comprehend dreams, vifions, pretended pro- 
phecies, &c. Here the author inquires into. a common malady 
of fleepers, called the xight-mare. By the ations of a man 
afleep he means the motions and imperfe& cries obferved ina 
fleepers, and the extraordinary phenomena of fomnambuli, or 
perfons that walk in their fleep, whom he divides into feveral 
claffes. This differtation, of which he gives only an extract, 
contains two parts; the firft hiftorical, the vouchers of which 
are the feveral authors frem whom he colleéted the faéts ;. the 
fecond philofophical, which is his own original compofition 5 
but he prefents it to the public only as an hypothetical effay. . 

M. Boullay, fecretary of belles-lettres, read afterwards a dif- 
courfe, intitled, 4n E/fay on the mutual Influence of Manners on Tafte, 
and of Tafte on Manners; in which, after demonftrating that the 
tafte, by which we judge of the feveral performances of the 
polite arts, is a quick and lively fenfation, antecedent to all 
refle&tion, conferred by nature, improved by ftudy, and deprav- 
ed by opinion; he fhews that the fenfation by which we judge 
of vice and virtue, is exa@tly of the fame nature, and perfected 
as well as depraved by the very fame means: from whence it 
follows, that a corruption of manners mutt bring on a deprava- 
tion of tafte, and the latter, in its turn, muft foon create a cor- 
ruption of manners: the confequence is agreeable to theory and 


experience, 
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M. Pinard, doétor of phyfic, and profeffor-royal of botany, 
read a memoir on the Mu/a, known in France by the name of 
Figuier bananier, or Figuier,d’ Adam, a kind of large rofe in the 
Eaft and Weft Indies. This plant, having been cultivated in the 
green- -houfe belonging to the academy, and grown to full ma- 
turity in the month of February, 1763, our profeffor embrac- 
ed the opportunity of examining all its parts with the moft 
{crupulous attention, The flowers of the bananier is the main 
object of this paper; but he enters‘alfo into a moft curiogs 
detail concerning the root, the leaves, and the interior ftruc- 
ture of the plant. Hisdefcription of the flower is followed by 
a judicious criticifm on what Rhede and father Plumier have 
written on the fame fubjeét. 

M. L’Abbé Yart read a difcourfe op loofe or detached 
thoughts ; wherein he obferves, that there are a great many 
perfons of learning and abilities, who have not leifure to write 
a regular compofition, fuch as requires a long conneétian of 
ideas, yet are fo happy as to have frequently new perceptions, 
which would be loit to the republic of letters, if the authors 
neglected to communicate thefe precious materials to the reft of 
mankind. Such are the performances of moft of our poets 
and beit writers, ancient and modern ; as we may judge by the 
literary mifcellanies of Voltaire, D’Alembert, &c. to whom we 
may add Steele, Swift, Addifon, &c. 

Further, it has happened frequently, that even they who un- 
dertake a larger work, have formed the plan in one of thofe 
critical minutes, when they are vifited by thofe detached 
thoughts; and it may truly be affirmed, that many of the 
plans beft executed, and molt capable of attracting the ad- 
qiration of the prefent age as well as of pofterity, are 
priginally no more than a collection of detached thoughts 
_ Yelative to the fame fubje&t, What elfe are thofe immortal 
works, Pafchal’s Thoughts, and Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws? 
To form thofe thoughts into one conne&ed work, and in- 
to a mafter-piece in its kind, what more did the authors want 
but leifure to eftablifh fuch a conneétion? M, L’Abbé Yart 
enters afterwards into details, in which our eftablithed brevity 
forbids us to follow him, concerning the origin, the qualities, 
the duties, and even the mechanifm of thofe thoughts. Upon 
the whole, the difcourfe was greatly applauded, and infpired 
all the learned part of the audience with a defire of cultivating 
this ufeful branch of erudition. . 

Movf. Dornay concluded the meeting with a difcourfe 
on the ftructures erected by king Staniflaus in Lorrain, and 
particularly on the embellifhments. of the town of Nanr 
cy. It was by his great oeconomy, that king Staniflaus 
was enabled to erect fuch a number of ufeful edifices; which 
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will ever render his name dear to the country he governs and 
enriches; tothe arts and.fciences, which he fo fuccefsfully en- 
courages’; and to humanity itfelf, to whom he is both a bene- 
fa€tor and father. 

MontauBan. Memoirs del’ Academie des Belles lettres de Mont- 
guban, 1763. That is, Memoirs of the Academy of Belles-lettres of 
Mantauban, for the Year 1763.—M. l’Abbé de la Tour, dean of 
the church of Montauban, opened the meeting of the acade- 
my, Auguft 25, 1763, with an ingenious differtation againft 
romances. He entered minutely into the fubje&, and plainly 

roved that this fpecies of writing is prejudicial to literature 
and real knowledge, as it encourages a talte for trifles, foments 
the paflions, and is built on falfhood and deceit. His proofs 
of thefe feyeral affertions form a very agreeable piature, in 
which the ridicule of this kind of compofition is exhibited-to 
the life. . 

This difcourfe was followed by another of M. Teulieres, on 
the decline of genius, and the caufes thereof, After obferving that 
hiftory furnifhes us with no more than four gloriopszras of genius; 
that Greece, ancient Rome, modern Italy, and France, were the 
{tages on which the powers of genius were moft fignally dif- 
played; that genius, when once defpifed and _affronted, for- 
fakes thete nations from whom it receives fuch ungrateful treat- 
the honk of certain countries, Jofe themfelves in fome fubterra- 
neous meatus, to appear no more but in diftant regions, where 
they glide gently along, with a deeper and more majeftic cur- 
rent ; he then defcribes the progrefs and effects of genius in 
different nations, adding, that, after it has been obftruéted in 
its courfe, it feems now inclinable to plunge into the bofom of 
the earth, in order to {pread its influence to the diftant coun- 
tries of the north, after having fertilized thofe of the fouth, fince 
the remoteft antiquity. Among the caufes of the decline of 
‘genius mentioned by M. ‘Teulieres, the firft is the nature of the 
government, Genius.is particularly fond of liberty. . It foars, 
to the higheft regions of the intellectual and fenfible world ; 
and whatever cramps it retards its progrefs.. This is the reas 
fon why jt made fo long a ftay in Greece, This the reafon 
why.it-never made its appearance in defpatic ftates. Defpotifm 
dreads the light and effulgency of genius ; and genius is afraid 
of the caprice and abfurdities of defpotifm. :.... Want of 
patronage and encouragement is another caufe of the decline-of 
genius. From its pride and independency it derives a fenfibi- 
_ ity in regard to external honours. It fhone in ancient Greece 
fo long as it had accefs to the firft preferments.. It foon fled 
from thence when it fare itfelf cither dreaded or negle&ted. The 
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general manners of a nation may alfo contribute to the expul- 
fion of genius. It ftays no-where unlefs it meets with noble 
and grand objects, capable of ftrengthening its own fublimity. 
By mean and contemptible objeéts it is debafed, or degrad- 
ed. The private manners of writers and artifts, if corrupted 
like thofe of the nation, muft greatly haften the downfall of ge- 
nius, The powers of the mind wear out, like thofe of the body, 
by the irregularity of the paffions. Hence the great geniufes 
were generally men of virtue, as Homer, Virgil, Plato, &c. 
Luxury is a mortal enemy to genius, by obliging it to comply 
with its whimfical tafte, and by over-loading it with falfe and 
foreign embellifhments. Fafhion, at length, that volatile, that 
inconftant being, declares war againft genius, by attempting to 
fubje& it to its ridiculous laws and continual changes. Real 
beauty is ever the fame. 

The next difcourfe is that of M. Marqueyret, on the re- 
fources of hiftory, in. which we meet with a variety of ufeful 
obfervations. Hiftory, he fays, furnifhes us with the beft max- 
ims for regulating our condu&. The annals of nations exhi- 
bit the events of all ages, with the particular character of each 
great perfonage, the furprifing ftrokes of politics, &c. Whata 
“fchool ! Mankind, divefted of the fallacious ornaments in which 
either flattery or felf-love has difguifed them, appear in their na- 
tive colours. .... . The fport of fortune, the irregularities 
of caprice, in fhort, every kind of reverfe affords us moft ufeful 
leffons. M.Marqueyret thenenters into particulars, and points 
out the different refources which the warrior, the negotiator, 
and the ftatefman, affuredly find in hiftory. ....... Mere 
hazard does not determine the moft important operations ; 
thefe are the refults of found policy, which, by the ftudy of 
hiftory, learns to guard againft accidents, and to form that band 
by which nations are connected. It is by the affiftance of hif- 
tory we are precautioned againft furprizes fo difficult to avoid 
in the courfe of human tranfa@tions: it fupplies thé want of 
experience, it teaches us to forefee, and to furmount obftacles : 
it prevents the uncertainty of conjeétures ; it lays open the 
danger of rath enterprizes, &c. The fun@ions of a foldier, ne- 
gotiator, and ftatefman are here explained by different exam- 
ples. ... . Neither is hiftory lefs ufeful to the artifts ; it 
prefents them with models, and infpires their breafts with a 
Jaudable emulation. . . . . . In fhort, mankind can no-where 
find a truer copy of the human heart, of the feveral paffions and 
virtues, So fruitful is it in examples, that it abounds with a 
variety for all times, all ftates, and all circumftances. .... .« 
But M. Marqueyret gives one very good advice, which is, not 
to run precipitately through a multitude of volumes. ‘The = 
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eels of the ftudy of hiftory depends.on the choice of hifterians, 
&c. 

Paris. Traité dela Pleurifie, traduit aes Aphorifines de i. 
hbaave, Commentés par M. le Baron Van S-wieten, premier Medicin, 
et Bibliothecaire de leurs Majeftes Imperiales, (Sc. Avec un Difcours 
Preliminaire, par M. Paul, de la Societé Royale de Sciences de Mont- 
pelier, chez Defaint &F SatHant. 1763. That is, 4 Treatife om the 
Pleurify, tranflated from Boerhaave’s Aphorifmas,. commented by the 
Baron Van Swieten, frft Phyfician 9 Librarian to their Imperial 
Majefties, Prefident of the College of Phyfcians at Vienna, Member 
the Royal Society at London, ec. With @ Prelimingry Difceurfe 
M. Paul, of she Royal Society of Sciences at Montpellier. 1763. 4 
Volume in 12m0. 

Maifon Ruftique & ?'Ufage des Habitants de la Partie de la France 
Equiuoxiale, connue fous le Nom de Cayenne. Par M. de Prefontaine, 
ancient Habitant, Chevalier del’ Ordre de St. Loyis, Commandagt dele 
Partie dg Nord de la Guyane, A Paris. Chew Cl. J. B. Baucht, 
1763. That is, The Country-boufe for the Ufe of the Inhabitants of 
Equino@ial France, known by the name of Cayenne, By M, de 
Prefontaine, an old Inbabitant of that Country, Knight of the Qrder 
of St. Lewis, and Governor of the Part fituated to the North of Guy- 
ane. For Cl. J. B. Bauche, 1763. The chief defign of this 
work is to be of ufe to the inhabitants of Cayenne, andto di- 
rect {uch as intend to make any fettlements in that country. 
They are not mere {peculations, or random conjetures, but 
the refult of along experience of twenty years. ‘The author, af- 
ter treating of the quality of the foil, and the manner of clear- 
ing away the wood with which the country is covered, chufes a 
proper fituation for a planter’s fettlement. He then enters in- 
to an account of the food which the country produces, of their 
hunting and fithing, of their different carriages for. the tranfport- 
ing of merchandize, of the commodities in which they chiefly 
traffic, which are cotton, coffee, cocoa, indigo, and fugar. His 
difcourfe on fugar is very copious, as likewife that concerning 
the Negroes, where he treats of the manner of employing them, 
and of the different maladies to which they are fubje&. The 
whole concludes with a long lift of the plants, herbs, and fhrubs, 
that grow in Cayenne, ranged in an alphabetical order. 

Orbis wveteribus notus. Aufpiciis Sereniffi imi Principis Ludowici 
Philippi, Aurelianorum Ducis, publict juris fadus. Audtor d’An- 
ville, Regie Humanarum Literarum Academie {F Scitatiarum Petro- 
politanee Sacius, celfitudinigue Jereniffime a Szcretis,.176%. Apud Auc- 
torem, in aedibus Regiis, vulgo les Galleries du Louvre. 

Nismezs. Gaude, a bookfeller in this town, has advertifed, 
Memoires raifonnés fur la Maniere d’clever les virs' a Soire, €Sr. 
That is, Memoirs concerning the. Manucr of bringing up Silk-worme, 
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ewith a Treatife on the Culture of Mulberry-trees, and another on thes 
Origin of Honey, with a Catalogue of the feveral Authors <ube bave 
nbritien on | thefe Subje@s. 





|. XIV. ITALY. 


PERONA: Siftema del Gius Naturale, trattato del Signor Conte 
Antonio ‘Montanari, Patricio Veronefe. Con Raccolta degli 
we A editi et inediti controverfi in Verona, Jopra tale Soggetto, ix 
Verena, 1762. Per Marco Moroni, in 4to. That is, 4 Syftem of 
the Law of Nature, by the Count Antony Montanari, a Nobleman of 
Verona. With a Colleéion of the feveral Pamphlets, as well pub- 
‘hifhed as unpublifbed, that have been written at Verona on that Sub- 
je&; a Work dedicated to the Academy of Arts and Sciences at Bo- 
Jogna, in 410. This work was occafioned by fome thefes on 
the law of nature printed at Verona’ in 1760, by Signor Fran- 
“¢ifcati, profeffor of philofophy in the feminary of Verona.‘ He 
diftinguifhed two principles of this law, one of which he called 
‘Principium conflitutivum, which is its- bafis and fupport, or the 
fource from whence it derives its origin. This is the Deity 
himfelf, and fo far there is no difpute. The other he calls 
‘Principium cognofcitivum, and is whatever manifefts or difclofes 
to man the exiftence and the feveral precepts of the law of na- 
‘ture. Now the controverfy is concerning this fecond principle. 
‘M. Francifcati acknowledges that we muft feek for it in human 
natureitfelf; but our nature having been corrupted, weare afhfted 
‘by another light, from whence we derive an unerring knowledge 
of the different precepts of the law of nature. This other light 
‘he affirms to be that of authority ; but as there are two autho- 
rities, divine and human, he maintains the former to be the 
‘principal caufe ofthe knowledge of natural law. Thus he fup- 
‘pofes.the neceflity of revelation, in order to be acquainted with 
‘the Jaw of nature; an opinion. which count Montanari im- 
pugns with great acutenefs and judgment. The illuftrious 
‘author fhews, that by the light of reafon we are eapable of at- 
taining a knowledge of the exiftence of the Supreme Being, and 
of the feveral truths relative to the morality of human ac- 
‘tions. . 
Lucca. Biblioteca Teatrale Italiana, feelta e difpofta da Ottavi- 
ano Diodati, Patrizio Luchefe,con.un fuo Capitolo in Verfo per ogni 
Tomo, correlativuo alle cofe Teatrali per fervire di trattate completo & 
Drammaturgia. Tom. VI. In Lucca, 1762, per Giovanni delia 
Valle, in 8vo.. That is, The Italian Theatrical Library, digefted by 
-Ottaviano Diodati, a Nobleman of Lucca, with a Chapter in Verfe 
ta every Volume, relative to Theatrical Matters, being a complete Trea- 
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tife on the Italian Drama. Vol. VI. In Lucca, 1 Uta for Giov, 
della Valle, iz 8va, The ‘chapter in verfe to this volume 
treats of the different manners of declaiming andireciting. An 
the tragical part the reader will find Racine’s Berenice tranflat- 
ed into Italian verfe by M, Romano Garzoni, 4 nobleman. of 
Lucca. Iphigenia in Aulide, a mufical drama, by M. Vittorio, 
Amadeo Cigna, of Turin, Armida, a mufical drama,: by the. 
chevalier Ambrofe Migliavacca. In the comic part we find,, 
La Marchefa di Prato falciato, or l’Impoftore Ravveduto, come, 
-media di Audalgo Toledemio, paftor Arcade. Le Yecchie An- 
dromane, a pattoral fet to mufic. 11 Teatro Comico reforma; 
to, a ballad. | 
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XV. GERMANY. 


TRASBURGH. . Tabula temporum fatorumque orbis terra, ab 
orbe condito ufque ad Chriftum natum, ab A. M. I. 4000, quas 
prafide Foanne Michaele Lorenzio, eloquentiae et poefeos Profeffre Pua, 
blico Ord. Hiftoriarum extraord. ad D, XXIV. Sept. A. R. 8. 17616. 
Solemni eruditorum examini fubjicit AuGtor Fob. Michael Lobftein Are. 
gentinenfi s, YIrgentorati, typis Simonis Kurfneri, Cancellaria Typogra-, 
phi, in 410. The author intends to eftablifh a fyftem of 
chronology from the creation to the birth of Chrift. In the 
facred chronology he adopts the Hebrew text, which never un-. 
derwent any alteration ; whereas the fame cannot be faid of the. 
Samaritan, or the Septuagint. ‘In the Greek hiftory he has: 
followed the Marmora Arundeliana ; in the Roman the Fafti 
Capitolini, and Varro particularly for the earlieft times of the © 
republic. He has likewife confulted Diodorus Siculus, Jofe- 
phus, Polybius, Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, Livy, Dion Caffius, 
Eufebius, and the Faiti Confulares, publithed by cardinal No- 
ris. In fhort, here is multum in parvo, the whole confifting 
only of 45 pages ; yet the author in fo fhort a cempafs enters, 
into many profound refearches, and difplays a great variety of 
erudition. 

Franxrort: Recueil des Queftions propofees a une Societé de Sca= 
vans, gui par Ordre de fa Majefté Danoife font le Voyage del’ Arabie, 
par M. Michaelis, Sc, That is, A Colle&ion of Queftions propofed te, 
a Society of Literati, who by Order of bis Danifh Majefy, are em- 
ployed in aVoyage to Arabia. By.M. Michaelis, Counfellor to bis 
Britannic Majefly, Profeffor of Philofophy, and Direéfor of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Gottingen. Tranflated from the German, | 
At Frankfort for Gottliel Garbe, 1763, in 8vo. 
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XVL UNITED PROVINCES, 


MSTERDAM. Natuarlyhe Hifforié, (fe. That is, A Natu- 

. ral Hiftory, of particular Defeription of Animals, Plants, and 
Mintrals, according to the Syftem of M. Litindus, with Cuts. Vol. I. 
Part thé 4th: of Birds. in v0. and Part the sth. the Jame Subje& 
continued: For ¥. Houttuyn. 1762 & 1763.——The reader 
nééd not be furptifed'to fee two large volumes of this work af- 
figned to the hiftory of birds, fince’ they form not only a gené- 
rat clafs, which added to that of the mammillafy animals defcribed 
in the thteé pteceding volumes, conftitute the whole firft genus 
of the animal kingdom, according to Linnzus’s fyftem; but 
likewife a clafs not lefs varied, and much more numerous than 
the firft; the eight orders of mammillary animals containing no 
more than 39 particular claffés, whilft heré we meet with 63 
claffes of birds ranged in fix orders, of which the two firft 
form the fubje& of the firft volunie, thé other four that of the 
fecond. Of the two chapters introdu&ory to this hiftory of birds, 
the firft treats of their properties in general, and the ufe of 
their different parts. ‘ There'thé redder will meet with curious 
anatomical details, efpecially in regard to the organs that form 
the founds or cries of birds. 

G. T. Van Pandenburg has lately publifhed, De K-wynende 
Ziektens, Fc. ‘That is, A Treatife of the flow Diforders to which 
the Dutch are fabje, as well from the Nature of the Country they in- 
habit, as from their Manner of living, &Fc. With Dire@ions not on- 
ly for pregnant Women but for Nurfes: By M.Stocke, Door of Phy- 
fic in Rotterdam, 1764. In this work the author treats 
principally of the land fcurvy, which he thinks to bea diftem- 
per intirely different from that at fea. Several moderns main- 
tain thefe two diftempers to be of one and the fame fpecies. 
Our author refutes them, and makes a fmart attack on Dr. 
Lind, whofe treatife on the fcurvy’ was fome years ago tranflat- 
ed into French. 

The fame bookfeller has publifhed fome other performances 
of the laborious phyfician of Rotterdam, as Self- knowledge, or 
Philofophical Confiderations om Man, in 8vo. On the Sore 
‘Fhroat and the Scurvy, in 8vo. Two Difcourfes on the Glory 
of Nature. They are all written in the Dutch language. 

Hacus. Memoires pour fervir & TP Hiftoire de PU/age interne du 
Mercure fublime corrofff. Par M. Le Begue de Prefle, Fc. That is, 
Memoirs fer writing a Hiftory of the internal Ufe of fublimate Mer- 
cary. By M. Le Begue de Prefle, Dedor of Phyfic at Paris, and 
Cenfor Royal, 
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17. The Wallet, a Supplementary Expofition of the Budget. Inferib- 
ed to the Man who Knows bimjelf Minifter, 4te. Pr. ts. 6d. 
Williams and Vernor. not 


N this time of political controverfy, our readers muft not be 
Precise if they meet with publications that contradi& each 
other, not only in principles but faé&s, This pamphlet differs 
from the author of the Budget * in both. He begins with a 
review of the adminiftrations during the fate reign, while the 
members of the Coterie had the dire€tion of our publicaffairs, and 
is of opinion, that, had the German fyftem continued much 
longer, the national debt muft have advanced forty millions be- 
yond its prefentamount, and that nothing but a wet fpunge could 
have relieved us from it. He then exhibits the ftate of the na‘ 
tion, under the prefent adminiltration, and reprints the addrefs 
*¢ To the leading Members of a late Minority of the Houfe of 
Commons,” which appeared in the Gazetteer (and fince in 
other papers) on Wednefday, May the 23d. ‘The above addrefs 
is, in our opinion, the ftrongeft vindication of the miniftry, in the 
affair of Mr. Wilkes, that has yet appeared. 

The Wallet then charges the Budget with ignorance, male- 
volence, calumny, and falfhood, the only qualities, he fays, that 
recommend it to a certain clafs of readers, and endeavours to prove, 
that nothing but the economy of the prefent adminiftration 
could have faved the’nation from ruin; * but, continues the au- 
thor, neverthelefs, no neceffary precaution has been omitted : 
the army has been kept on a refpectable footing ; difpofitions 
have been formed for reducing our new acquifitions into the 
form of American-Britifh provinces ; propofals for improving 
them encouraged ; a proper attention has been paid to our 
fleet ; the building of fhips of war has proceeded ; and nothing 
has been negleéted that could contribute to the fecurity and 
aggrandization of Britain, which could be effeéted without en- 
croaching too much on the near exhaufted purfe, and nearer 
exhaufted credit, left us.by the late expenfive war.’ 

The writer then juftifies the proceedings of the crown in the 
cafe of general C y; and in all the great departments of 
public bufinefs, efpecially as to the fmuggling cutters. He af- 
terwards clears up the affair of the feizure of 1,400,000 pounds 
of tea increafing the finking-fund to the extent of 391,0001!. 
We are forry that the bounds of our undertaking does not ad- 
mit of tranfcribing what he fays in anfwer to this and the 
fubfequent parts of the Budget, to the heads of which he feem 


to have given very fair and full anfwers, 
—_— ~ a 


. * See Critical Review for June lait, 
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18. 4 Defence of the Minority in the Houfe of Commons, on thé 
_ Qucftion relating to General Warrants: 8vo. Pr. 1s, Almon. 


This is one of the few political pamphlets which we have 
read, and fhall review, with pleafures ‘Fhe author begins 
with a complaint that a letter, which carries with it fome marks 
of authority, publithed in the Gazetteer of the 23d of May, 
and has been fince republifhed in the Wallet, had mifrepre- 
fented the ftate of general warrants, as agitated in the houfe 
of commons, by afferting that the queftion put was, “ Whe- 
ther a general warrant from a fecretary of {tate be warranta- 
ble by law or not.” He then proceeds to thew that no fuch 
motion was made in the houfe; and that the real motion of 
the 14th of February was, ‘* That a’ ‘ general warrant for ap« 
prehending and feizing the authors; priiters, and publithers, of 
a feditious libel, together with their papers, is not warranted 
by law.” He next. very. candidly fhews the difference between 
the two motions, and that the latter was applicable only to the 
feizing authors, printers, and publifhers, whereas the former 
abfurdly tends to. take from the fecretaries of ftate the difcre- 
tionary’ and neceflary powers of iffuing general warrants in 
cafes of imminent danger andrebellion. ‘The letter-writer, to 
whom this addrefs is an anfwer, had.afirmed that the lord chief 
juftice of the common pleas had, in the caufe of Wilkes againft 
Wood, determined the feizure of papers under fuch warrant, in 
fuch cafes, to have been illegal; and ‘* that.bills of exceptions 
prefented in appeal from the decifion of the chief juftice of the 
common pleas, upon the legality of the warrant, have ever fince 
been actually depending before the whole bench of judges.” 
Our author then examines the nature of the bill of exceptions 
brought by the meffengers, and endeavours to prove that the 
only queftion depending upon the bill is, *« Whether the fecre- 
tary of ftate be a juftice of the peace within the equity of the 
a&t of the 24th of George the fecond ;” which queftion, he 
fays, has no connection with that upon the legality of the 
warrant... 

_. Inthe aétion, continues this author, brought by Wilkes. 
-againft Wood, after Mr. Wood had pleaded as the meffengers 
had done in the former cafe, and refted his whole defence on 
the general iflue, and the taufe ftood ready for trial ; the court 
of common pleas was moved on the part of the defendant, that 
he might be permitted to juftify under the warrant, in order to 
bring the matter fully and fairly before the court; which the court, 
after confideration, for that reafon, and that only, allowed. But 
when the caufe came to be tried, Mr. Wood, by the advice of 


his counfel, or attorney, and to the furprize of the chief juftice, 
deferted 
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grted his juftification ; declined the opportunity’ which the 
court had indulged him with, of bringing the validity of the 
warrant into debate ; and reforted to the old'objeftion, namely, 
that the fecretary of ftate was a juftice of the peace, and. there- 
fore ought to have been made a party defendant in the fuit. 


In confequence of which, the bill of exceptions offered in’ this, 


as in the former aétion, turned only upon the /ame fngle point 
and the queition of the legality of the warrant was a Secon 
time avoided.’ , 

Our author then proceeds to give an account of the trial, 
where Leach the printer was plaintiff, and the meffengers de- 
fendants, in which the latter pleaded the general iffue ; if the 
fa&s of which had been proved, the chief-juftice was of opinion 
that ftill the warrant was illegal: but the jury thought that the 
facts were not proved, and gave a verdié for the plaintiff. The 
bill of exceptions in Leach’s cafe was of the fame kind as>the 
former. He then mentions the advantage of privilege, in pre- 
venting that great queftion to be brought to an iffue, and de- 
nies that the main quettion was in iffue, when the motion was 
depending in the houfe of commons. This writer then vindi- 


cates the minority, in refufing a bill, moved by Sir jobn Philipps,” 


to regulate the practice of fecretaries of ftate; becaufe, fays he, 
**it would have been abfurd for the minority to vote for a; bill to 
regulate what they did not admit to be egal.” 

Such are the great principles. of this defence. They are 
fupported by precedents from the journals of parliament, and 
by fome reafoning, which we do not think fafe to be tranfcribed, 
nor.do .we find it to be conclufive. 

The great difficulty the reader is under in forming a judge- 
ment of this def€nce, is, whether the bills of exceptions are, -or 
are not, connected with the main guetftion of the legality of the 
general warrants; a queftion. which we.do not pretend to re- 
folve, though they undoubtedly are relevant with regard to the 
indemnification of the mefiengers. In like manner, we fhall 
not prefume to pronounce, whether, as thofe bills of exceptions 
were made to the opinion of only one judge out of twelve, other 
matters might not have come collaterally under the difcuffion 
of all the twelve; nor whether the exceptions themfelves are 
jut, as the law now ftands, ull it thall be ameoded by an act 
parliament. -. 

With regard tothe Diet aae powers which ought to be veft- 
ed with fecretaries of {tate in Tafes of imminent danger; we mult 
beg leave to refer our readers to the famous cafe of the fhip- 
money, where the capital conftitutional objection was, that 
the king was to be the fole judge of that danger; and 
therefore the demand was illegal, We with the author of this 

Ver. XVII. Auguf, 1764. Se defence 
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defencé had been a little more explicit on this head, and proved) 
the impoflibility of any imminent danger accruing to the king- 
dom, by the fpreading and publifhing an atrocious libel. Had 
he confulted hiftory, he would have found that even the fong of 
Lillibullero, like a fpark falling into a magazine of powder, help- 
ed to fet three nationsin a flame, and to deftroy the government. 

As to the bill brought in by Sir John Philipps, we cannot: 
help thinking that it was highly proper. General warrants. 
had always been made ufe of by Whig fecretaries of ftate,) 
even down to the member who now glories in that title; and 
they have triumphed, according to the pamphlet before us,: 
over the moft fevere parliamentary fcrutinies and cenfures. 
Every page of the hiftory of England may convince us, how in- 
effectual the partial refolutions of one houfe are to curb wicked 
minifters. Sometimes the two houfes have made contradictory 
refolutions on the fame point. Thre ufher of the black rod has 
had hold of one arm of a delinquent, or a witnefs, and the fer- 
jeant of the houfe of commons of the other, till the difference 
was decided by a fair trial of ftrength between the two officers. | 

Upon the whole: if this. author is not in hopes of being, /ome- 
time or other, a fecretary of ftate himfelf, he ought to have 
known that the practice of general warrants is not the only abufe 
relating to the prefs that requires regulation in that office. : 
What is it to mé, whether the warrant, by which I am imprifon-~; 
ed, is general or Jpecial, if I lofe my liberty upon a furmife ? 
Have not Whig fecretaries of ftate iffued fpecial defcriptive war- 
rants, by which authors have been taken up, confined, and pro- 
fecuted, without an oath to ground fuch warrant? We affirm, to 
our own knowledge, that they have. 


rg. 4 Counter-Addrefs to the Public, cn the late Difmiffion of a Gee 
neral Officer. Sve. Pr. its. Almon. 


' This pamphlet is profeffedly wrote againft the author of a 
Jetter printed in the Gazetteer, May 9, and a pamphlet we for- 
merly took notice of *. We,in general, condemn the illiberal 
method too common with authors, efpecially political ones, 
and but too much exemplified in the piece before us, of con- 
founding the abilities and the arguments of a writer. Weare 
of opinion that a man may be neither fool nor dunce, yet either 
thro’ mifinformation, mifapprehenfion, convition, or perhaps 
€ven intereft, he may have a very bad canfe to defend, and 
zequit himfelf like a man of genius and capacity: furely the 
greater dunces the two writers are whom this author anfwers, the 
lefs fplendidis his triumph, fuppofing him to be the conqueror. 





* See Critical Review, vol, xvii. p. 388. 


This 














a Mowry Caravocuss * . tx 
* This counter-addreffer, whom we acknowledge to be an able 
writer, accufes the firft of his antagonifts of having infinuated 
that general C y had the vanity: to vie with the illuftrious 
Wolfe for military glory; and, in anfwer to this afperfion, he 
takes occafion to launch out into what we believe a very juft 
encomium upon general Wolfe’s difinterefted and modeft de- 
portment. Perhaps had it not been for the offence itymight have: 
given general C y’s modelty, this writer might have pufhed 
his defence of him further, by faying, that it was no. arrogance, at 
leaft in the friends of a general, who had, with unblemithed re- 
putation ferved under two fuch generals as the duke of Cumber- 
kand and prince Ferdinand, and been engaged in fix regular 
battles, to have compared him to general Wolfe. He has feen, it 
muft be allowed, more fervice, and his not being pitched upom 
for a fole command was owing to accident. 

This writer next falls upon the addrefs, and begins witha 
motto that he has chofen from Salluft. As neither of them 
have given us a tranflation of that motto, itis here, with the 
Original, at the reader’s fervice, Equidem ego fit exiflumo omnes 
éruciatus minores quam facinora illorum effe; fed plerique mortales 
poftrema meminere, 3 in hominibus impiis, feeleris eorum obliti, de 
pena diférunt. (n Englifh, ‘* For my part, I think that ne 
kind of torture is fufficient punifhment for their crimes: but 
mankind commonly call to mind the lateft occurrences ; and, 
with regard to wicked men, they forget their crimes, but de- 
bate upon their punifhments.” The reader who does not un- 
derftand Latin, can have no idea, without this tranflation, of 
the propriety of the uncommon charge of barbarity brought 
by our author againft the addreffer, for making ule of this 
quotation. 

‘ Defpotic aéts, fays this author, give the idea of a tone 
of firmnefs and decifion. Where he imbibed maxims fo 
abhorrent from the genius of the Englith conftitution, I do not 
pretend to guefs. ‘This is the firft time we have feen it avowed 
in print, that total ruin was to be the portion of members of 
parliament who oppofe adminiftration. The gallies and the 
bowftring give an idea of firmnefs and decifion in the expedi- 
tious governments of France and Turky but Englifh ears 
are ill-accuftomed to fuch founds, nor at a general election 
would it fecure a majority to the court, if minifterial candi- 
dates acknowledged fuch acode. Even in eaftern climates, ba- 
fhaws meet with terrible reverfes. A free nation, freth from 
conquering in every quarter of the globe, will not eafily fub- 
mit to domeftic vizirs, whu of all men living can claim leaft 


merit from our fuccefs.’ 
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Our bufinefs is to review and not to refute; and it is our ped 
¢culiar province to animadvert, but without caprice, upon the 
impropriety of language: tho’ we are afraid that the above 
quotation will be thought by fome to deferve a term. harther 
than improper. 

We fhould therefore be glad tobe informed by this author, who, 
if we miftake not, is himfelfa profeffed critic, whether a king of 
England in the exercife of his lawful conftitutional and unquef- 
tioned prerogative, can be faid to be guilty of defpotifm, or to 
purfue maxims abhorrent to the genius of the Englith conftiruti- 
on? The member of parliament was not punifhed—the general was, 
We moft fincerely agree with our author in every encomium he 
beftows upon general Conway, and we rather applaud him 
for the warmth he thews in his behalf, as we believe it to be 
juft, as well as generous. We cannot, however, think that he 
has too fcrupulovufly confined himfelf to fa&s. His antagonift 
had faid, (afid he faid it very properly}, that the difmitlion of ge- 
neral C y was not unprecedented ; ‘ and, fays the counter- 
addreffer, he alludes, probably, to the cafe of lord Cobham, the 
duke of Bolton, and lord Weitmoreland, in the late reign. ‘That 
thofe officers were broken, is certainly true; but with a wide 
and material difference from the cafe of general Conway. They 
were engaged in the moft offenfive and declared oppofition 
apgainft the court. Whoever recolleéts that time, knows to 
what an intemperance of language and behaviour their oppo- 
fition was carried.’ 

This anfwer, we think, carries with it its own confutation. 
Let any gentleman who has iived in thofe times, and is converfant 
with the prefent, lay his hand on his heart, and pronounce, 
whether the intemperance of writing and fpeaking in thofe 
days, was equal to the twentieth degree of what it is now. But 
granting it to be equal, the writer of this pamphlet is very 
unhappy in the apology ke makes for thofe removals *, What- 
ever intemperance there might be either in talking or writing, 
we will venture to fay, that neither the duke of Bolton nor lord 
Cobham were charged either publicly or privately with either ; 
and’ we have undoubted reafon to fay, that neither of them 
were ever heard to pronounce, in their capacity as peers, a 
fingle word in that houfe but content ot mot content. We are 
likewife to obferve (by the bye) that none of thofe bills, mo- 
tions, and protefts offered by the lords and gentlemen of the 
oppofition on that occafion, contained a fingle word of bound- 








* We do not recolle& that any parliamentary motion was 
made in behalf of lord Wefimoreland, 
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“Gag v.é prerogative to the difmiffion of any perfon in the army 
above the degree of a colonel. 

« In the cafes, fays this author, I have mentioned (of 
the duke of Bolton, &c.) the then. .minifter. certainly never 
prefumed, never dared to acknowledge, that they were removed 
for -patliamentary condu&. Every body knows how that age 
would have flamed at fuch an avowal.” Any gentleman who 
writes in this manner, muft have fome very particular reafons 
for doing fo. Hundreds are yet alive {and we appeal for the 
truth of what we affert to the experience of a right honourable 
gentleman) who have heard Sir Robert Walpole declare and 
avow in parliament, that he fhould Jook upon himfelf to bea 
very pitiful fellow of a minifter, if he fhould be afraid of advi- 
fing his majefty to cafhier an officer for his behaviour in par 
liament—and that he knew himéelf anfwerable, as a miniiter, for 
that doétrine. 

This author proceeds to anfwer the reft of his antagonilt’s are 
guments, whom (aot quite confiftent with decency) he calls 4 
butcher. Heendeavours to fhew the hurt that has been done 
to the army in general by Mr. C———y’s difmiffion ; the parti- 
cular hardfhip that has thereby accrued to him; and the detri. 
ment the public has received from that meafure. As. we have 
already hinted that our bufinefs is not to anfwer, but to animad- 
vert, we fhall not follow the author through his reafoning on 
that head; only we muft once more obferve, that the whole, of 
it is built upon a fuppofition, that the removal itfelf was an a& 
of defpotifm, which we are humbly of opinion the author 
ought to have proved before he had afferted it. 


20. The Queftion on fome late Difmiffions truly fated. By a Friend 
to the Army and the Conflitution. In anfwer to an Addrefs to the 
Public, &c. 8v0. Pr.ts. Wilkie, 


This author writes on the fame fubje&, plan, principles, and 
makes ufe of the fame reafoning, as the author of the laft ; and 
therefore we fhall not enlarge upon his performance. He thinks 
that the removal in queftion is an act of minifterial defpotifm ; 
(the counter-addreffer infinuates that it is a defpotifm of a 
higher order ;) that corruption ftalks about at noon-day; that 
a plan of high prerogative and true, Tory, defpotifm, is laid 
by the minifters; and that public virtue is in danger of being 
totally extinguifhed. This writer them proceeds to jultify the 
inoffenfive condué& of Mr. C——-y, in parliament, with regard 
to the legality of general warrants, and vindicates his behaviour 
as a foldier ; a vindication to which we heartily fub{cribe. This 
author writes like a fcholar and a gentleman, and we have lit- 
tie of his performance to animadvert on, but what may be found 
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in the laft article. He, and the other writers on this ft. jolt, 
have more than once quoted a faying of king William, when he 
was advifed to difmifs Sir George Rooke, for oppofition to his 
minifters, that ‘* he never would difmifs a brave officer for his 
condu€t in parliament.” Without difputing’the truth of this 
very queftionable anecdote, we fhall only beg leave to obferve, 
that king William knew Sir George’to be a Tory; and it was 
always with lefs pain that he difmiffed a Whig than a Tory 
from his fervice.. As to the compafifon which our author in- 
troduces between the prefent government'of Great: Britain and 
that of France, it is what we may call the paper and packs 
thread of an oppofition pamphlet. 

This author givés us an extra& from a famous proteft pre- 
fented on the 13th of February, 1733, by the then duke of 
Marlborovgh, upon rejecting a bill for fecuring the confti- 
tution, by preventing officers of the land-forces, &c. from be- 
ing deprived of their commiffions, otherwife than by judgment 
of a court-martial. This was a pretty violent meafare, yet at 
that time not thought too ftrong, for the occafion, by fome of 
thofe firm patriots. It is extremely proper here (for the au- 
thor’s method of argumentation renders it fo) to inform the 
public, that the earl of Marchmont who figns that proteft, is 
not the noble lord who now bears that title. 


21. An Hiftory of the Parliament of Great-Britain, from the Death 
of Queen Ane, to the Death ef King George Il. 8vo. Pr. 45. 
fewed. Kearfly. 


We have often known it forefeen and lamented, that licen- 
tioufhefs may prove fatal to liberty; but of all licentiouf- 
nefs, that of the prefS is grown the rankeft. In faying this, 
we do not mean that kind of licentioufnefs which confifts 
in abufing religion or morality, kings or minilters, priefts 
or patriots, but the frontlefs cuttom of jmpofing upon the 
pockets of the public, by printing old ftale publications with 
‘new titles. There is not aman in Great-Britain who has fub- 
feribed to any of the numerous hittorical colle@ions relating to 
Englith affairs fince the beginning of this century, who is not 
pofietied of all the contents of this fcandalous compilation, which 
confifts of a republication of the debates and proceedings in par- 
jiament, without a page of original matter, fo far as we can 
perceive, from its beginning to its end; and therefore to give 
any extraés, or to take farther notice of it, would be to repeat 
the abule we are condemning. 
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2. The Life sind CharaGer of tht late Lord Chancellor Jefferys. 

8vo. Pr. ts. 6d. Pottinger. 


We -have carefully read over this pamphlet, which is inter 
larded with quotations from the Latin, but contains fo little of 
the hittory of judge Jefferys, that we are apt to think it is a 
malevolent attempt to blaft the character of fome great man of 
the law, now alive, 


z 3. Religio Laici: Or, a Layman’s Thoughts upon bis Duty to God, 
his Neighbour, and Himfelf. 8v0. Pr. 25. Crowder, 


Previous to an account of this ingenious pamphlet, we fhall 
give the author’s confelfion of faith, in his own words, extraét- 
ed from the Introdudtion. 

‘Tam a Chriftian, and of that fame religion, which, ‘aftef 
a ftri€t examination, my reafon tells me Jefus‘Chrift left to his 
apoftles: and I alfo believe, that, at the laftday, when we fhall 
all of us be called to an account, if lam found faulty in'my 
faith, morals, or a€tions, I fhall be afked why I did not profefs 
myfelf to believe in fuch and fuch particulars, and why I°did 
not a& in fuch a manner, when my rea/on told me it was right 
foto do. In fine, that I fhall be tried by, and ftand or fall by; 
that portion of rea/on which God gave me for: my guide. 

‘ This is my fincere faith, and in this I dare to live and to 
die.’ | | 

In confequence of this declaration, our author fets out with 
proving from reafon the being of a Deity, the neceflity of'anen+ 
tire dependence on Ged, with conitant acknowlegements, praife, 
and adoration of him, and an obedience to his will. In the fame 
manner he proves the immortality of the foul, a future fate, and 
of courfe rewards and punifhments. He next proceeds to the 
mytteries of the Chriftian religion, the! belief of which he con 
cludes to be very reafonable; and declaims ‘againft all’ perfe» 
cution in matters of religion, as no man ought to be condemn 
ed for believing what he is convinced of. 

As the praftice of relizion is the natural ‘confequence of the 
theory, as good works are, or at leaft ought to be, the con- 
fequence of faith; he next offers his thoughts on that fubje@, 
‘propofing to examine the duties of fome particular ftations:of - 
life, and begins with that of a fovereicn prince. We muttowh 
that if princes would avail themfelves of the precepts our au- 
thor lays down, their fubjects would be happier as well as-more 
virtuous than they generally are. The improvement of the no- 
bleffe is the next object of his attention ; ‘he teaches them how 
to gain love, eiteem, and refpect, by their behaviour, in almoft 
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every relation of life. He fets before them the advantages the# 
ought to derive from an illuftrious birth, and endeavours t@ 
prove, by fome familiar examples, that virtue may be refident 
in the blood. 

The education of children of rank comes in the next place 
under this writer’s notice, and the rules he lays down in this im- 
portant affair are fuch as merit to be preferved in every family. 
In ‘this part of the treatife the author takes occafion to fet 
forth the abufe of foreign travel, efpecially at the early period 
parents chu/e to fend their fons to expofe themfelves abroad, 
On a fuppofition that the young pupil is returned home 
really accomplithed, this fenfible guide proceeds to prepare him 
for the affaults his virtue is to withitand. He cautions him 
againft the attacks of pride and flattery, and dire&ts him to guard 
againft a difpofition of being over-bearing to his equals or ins 
feriors. ‘* Advance nothing, he fays, in your converfation that 
is unreafonab!e, unjuft, mean, or difhonourable ; thew yourfelf 
aGiuated by generous, friendly, virtuous principles; let your no- 
blenefs appear in all your actions, and the world (at leaft the 
valuable part of it) will labour to keep up your dignity, and 
fave you the trouble of being your own trumpeter. But ifa 
mean heart (as Pope fays) lurks beneath your far, birth, title, 
eftate, pomp, and equipage, will but make you the more con- 
fpicuoufly contemptible, even in the eyes of your inferiors, 
Keep up your dignity, but ftill be meek and lowly in heart.’ The 
next thing this young man is to be guarded againft, is a dome, 
ftic enemy, which will probably make a fierce attack on his 
chaltity. This is done in a fenfible manner by our author, 
who, after inveighing againft the heinous fin of debauching 
pogvarded and unfufpeding innocence, addreffes himfelf to 
the fair-fex, and endeavours to intereft them univerfally in the 
caule of virtue, by expofing the criminal defire of captivating, 
which is fo vifible, even after marriage, To thefe precepts we 
could with the fair-fex would dedicate a large fhare of their at- 
tention, as well as to what follows on gaming, a fubject which 
the reader will here find very judicioufly treated. 

Drinking is the next vice which is attacked; and as it will be 
very proper to givea fpecimen of our author’s ftile, and the man- 
ner in which. he treats his fubje&ts, none can be better adapted 
to this purpofe than that part of the work now under our more 
immediate confideration: we fhall, therefore, for the fatisfac- 
tion of the reader, extract the paffage as it ftands. 

‘ Drinking only becomes a vice by its excefs ; and to trace this 
up to its origin will be a tafk of fome difficulty, yet I will en- 
deavour to do it from the earlieft of time. 
© ?Tis generally allowed that our firft parents ufed no fort of 
fermented liquors ; and indeed it does not appear probable 
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that, in their happy ftate of innocence, they could have any oc- 
cafion. ‘They wanted not fpirituous liquors for their.comfort, 
who had no cares to drive away, and enjoyed every thing they 
could defire, except the forbidden fruit. They knew no fick- 
nefs before their fall ; even clothes were unneceflary, and they. 
poffeffed every convenience of life with a peace of mind which 
made their ftate perfeétly happy ; but after the fall, when they 
were obliged to carn their bread with the fweat of their brows; 
they would find themfelves under a neceflity of providing againft 
all the wants and inconveniences which we fuffer at this day. 

‘ The grape, we may reafonably fuppofe, was the natural 
produce of that delightful fine climate of Paradife, and they 
would probably endeavour to preferve fo delicious a fruit lon< 
ger than it would hang upon the vines. Now, if they hoarded 
them up in quantities, they would, after fome time, putrify, and 
confequently a ftrong fermentation muft arife; then continu~ 
ing to feed upon them (whilft under that ftate) they would 
find the fame effeéts as we do from muft or new wine, which 
would raife their fpirits even to intoxication, according to the 
quantity; and this would naturally give the firft hint to ex- 
prefs the juice, and preferve it in fuch veffels as they had. for 
other ufes, and thus become wine, which in procefs of time 
would be improved to the like of what we drink at this day; 
and thus the method and effeds of fermentation once found out, 
{pirits and ftrong liquors of all kinds, drawn from other fruits 
and grain, where the grape was not known, would. be pros 
duced in abundance, and brought into ufe. 

‘if then you will allow me this fuppofition, it plainly appears, 
that no fooner did God permit cares, ficknefs, and difappoint- 
ments, and all that train of miferies which are the punifhment 
of the fin of ourfirft parents, but he gave us wine for our 
comfort and relief ; and to take a moderate glafs of it in good 
company, cheers our hearts, and pulls off the veil from: many a 
gloomy foul, which was before hid in cares, or behind forma- 
lity, and makes men fhine forth to their own advantage, as 
well as to that of their companions. 

‘ Who can fay that he was ever thoroughly acquainted with 
a man in whole company he had never drank a chearful glafs ? 
and, for this reafon, I think a bottle has the beft effe& where 
the greateft freedom reigns; and therefore | own myfelf no ene- 
my to taverns in a moderate way, nor am I afhamed to fay fos 
’tis there where freedom is feen without any conftraint 5 ’tis 
there every man is equally at home, equally independent, 
equally mafter of the houfe; and furely liberty muft refide 
where there is the moft equality, and no ceremony; and that 
mult be a happy fociety where none but the toaft-mafter has 
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any fort of pre-eminence; in confequence of which he has fome 
trouble, yet not the power of becoming arbitrary.’ What a’ 
pity itis that this fhould become vicious ; yet fo it is, and it 
becomes a miferable diforderly meeting when carried to ex- 
cefs, and is then ufually attended with very bad confequences. 

* T have often confidered whence this frequent excefs pro- 
ceeds, and am of opinion it may be thus accounted for, I can’t 
fuppofe that almoft any man fits down in company with a for- 
mal defign of getting drunk; but as thofe hours immediately 
preceding the critical one of becoming fo, are the moft agree-’ 
able, and give the higheft pleafure, ’tis difficult for any man to 
determine at that critical time which ought’to be the conclud- 
ing glafs; and yet certainly there is one which ought to be fo. 

* Now fuppofe five incompany ; if every one fills alike, that 
ought to be laft, perhaps, to one or two of them, which needs 
not be fo to the reft; and this is an unanfwerable reafon, why 
the glafs fhould never be preffed upon any man; for you might 
juft ‘as well infift upon your guefts fwallowing as much beef and 
pudding as you do, as to drink an equal quantity. 

*- Thave feldom found where the company was left to do what 
they pleafed, bat every ‘man did what I call the honourable 
thing to drinking, that is, filled as much as kept his fpirits ri- 
fing equally'with ‘thofe of the company, unlefs under the mif- 
fortune of having a conftitution which could fearce bear any 
ftrong liquid. Therefore to fay which ought to be the laft glafs, 
is a _point-of fo much difficulty, that I believe it will never be fet- 
tled; and if the grave theologift tells you ’tis that, when you 
perceive your judgment to fail, thisis only telling you to judge 
when your judgment is gone: but when you perceive feveral 
of the company begin to lofe theirs, then, however, I am fure 
it is time to call for the reckoning; for after that they can’t 
be vet'y agreeable company to you, nor you to them; and 
your good “example may be a means to break it up, which I dare 
venture to fay you will not repent the next morning. 

‘ Horace (tho’ efteemed a loofe liver) exhorts to moderation, 
when he invites his friend and brother-poet to drink a bottle 
with him ; yet, atthe fame time, commends the pleafures of a 
cheerful glafs. 

© Mifce fiultitiam confilits brevem, 

© Dulce eff defipere in loco. 
Which deferves a fhort comment. In the firft place, he is fo 
far from patronizing a debauch, that he calls drinking, /u/ri- 
tiam, and fuch a one as ought to be drevem, and only a relaxa- 
tion from graver things, confiiis; then adds, that at a proper 
time or place, /oco, it hath very agreeable effets. Duke ef 
dcfipere. , 
ee * And 
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‘© And here the heathen . poet ‘advances nothing to, his brpe 
ther, but what might become the graveft chriftian, » ) )/., 

‘ But exciufive of the mere finful a&: of drunkennelfs, tio 
are other grievous ones-attending excefs in liquor 3, 4s the Jofs 
of time mifpent by fots, though never guilty of being quite 
drunk; the drowning reafon, and the parts which they might 
have exerted for, the good-of themfelves and families.in, particu- 
lar, and their country and the world, in general ; the impairing 
of health, evento the fhortning of their days, , which ‘s.as, cer 
tainly felf-murder, as if committed by.a piltol, fword,, or poie 
fon. Pray, is poifon not poifon,, becanfe it does not, take ef- 
fect till after twenty-four hours ?. yes;furely 5) and jt-is ftill poi- 
fon, tho’ it don’t take effe& in_lefs than. twenty, four, years, with 
this aggravation, that after being warned by friends, diftem+ 
pers, and ‘phyficians,’ you are all'the while perfiftmg .in a pre- 
meditated ,evil action, for which you jhave nothing to plead in 
excufe, but the importunity of faile friends ; for if real ones, they 
would not follicit you to the ruin of your health. As, for fuch 
who make a prattice of drinking by,themfelves, I.give them up 
as incorrigible, and think their fin ought to:be ranked-with that 
filihy unfociable one of Onan. 

« [-muft not omit amother very bad confequence of drinking, 
which chiefly affe€ts fuch whofe pockets cannot afford. it, and 
who fpend in tippling that time and, money which ought to be 
employed ‘in maintaining their wives aud families; aad .tho’, 
perbaps,. they are never drunk to excefs, yet they are moft ger- 
tainly guilty of a deliberate crying fin,’ 
~~ Our author direéts his young pupil of quality j in what manger 
he fhould manage his eftates and domeftic concerns, and how 
to fpend his time profitably, and make himfelf refpeéted and 
beloved among his tenants and neighbours. He then proceeds 
to a moft important point, viz. the choice ofa wife ; and in this 
part of the treatife our author convinces us of his knowledge of 





life: we next find what fhould be the behaviour of fathers to ~ 


their children. 

Having already treated of the education of fons, he proceeds 
to the education of.daughters, and then,to the manner in.wbich 
a man of fortune fhould difpofe of his younger fons: thefe-he 

would, by all means, have brought up in fome calling. 

The duty of parents to children being difcuffed, he explains 
the duties of children to parents, and gives fome very good 
_reafons why they ought feldom to marry contrary to a fa- 
ther’s advice; concluding this part with the reciprocal du- 
ties due from one relation toanother. Friendthip next engages 
our author’s attention, and, in handling this delicate fubjed, 
he fhews great feeling and judgment. His next 7. 
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with refpe&t to law-fuits, moft of which he thinks might be 
amicably fettled by the arbitration of neighbours. The gentle- 
gan’s particular behaviour to his tradefmen, tenants, and me- 
nial fervants is then handled, and many excellent rules laid 
down which can fcarcely fail making a family regular and 
happy. 

Near the end of this treatife we meet with three very im- 
portant fubjeéts, Thefe are charity tothe poor, duelling, and 
felf- murder ; with the firit of which our author feems to, be well 
acquainted. We mutt own, that his notions of honour are too 
refined, and cannot be of any fervice to the world. As to fuicide, 
we have only to obferve, that a new method is propofed to pre- 
vent it, which, we hope, will be found worthy of public at- 
tention. 

On the whole: It will eafily be feen, that this author has ne 
regard to method; but his matter, though, in many inftances, 
chequered with peculiarities, is valuable. His ftile is by no 
means correct, and, probably, that of a gentleman prompt- 
ed by no other motive than to amufe himfelf by a proper em- 
ployment of his leifure hours. 


24. An Admonition to the younger Clergy : Sheewing the Expediency of 
I. Propriety, 2 Cor. viii. 21. IJ. Temperance, 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
TIT, Affiduity, 2 Tim. iw. 2. IV. Candor, Col.iii. 14. 80. 
Pr. ts. Rivington. 


If we can judge by a fimilarity of manner, this Admonitioa 
comes from the fame pen to which the world was lately indebt- 
ed for the Effay on Gratitude *. We find in the effay before 
us the fame happinefs of quotations from facred and prophbane 
learning, the fame warmth for the interefts of virtue and reli- 
gion, the fame precifion of fentiment and elegance of diction, 
which we obferved in the former. The following reflection, 
{peaking on the prefent progrefs of infidelity and enthufiafm, is 
worthy of an Englifh clergyman ; and we are very forry that we 
cannot afford room for more quotations of the fame kind, with 
which this excellent admonition abounds. 

‘ As the celebrated Roman orator, enquiring into the caufes 
of thofe feditious confpiracies, and factious divifions, which 
fhook the Roman republic, affigns the remiffnefs and negligence 
of the confuls, as a principal caufe of thofe inteftine commo- 
tions ; fo when we are aftonifhed at the rapid progrefs of infide- 
lity on the one hand, and enthufiafm on the other, may we not 
with equal propriety, (if we trace effeéts from their firft caufe) 
accufe ourfelves of being wanting in our duty, and that from 
hence originally arifes the fuccefs of our adverfaries ?? 





* See Critical Review, vol. xvii. p. 304. 
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#5. 4n Explication of the Church Catechifm. . With a Morning and 
Evening Prayer. For the Ufe of the Parifoof Clifton-Campville, 
Staffordhhire. 82, Pr. 10d Becket. 


- The well-meant intention of this author is the chief recom~ 
mendation of this performance, which is orthodox, and free 
¢from that enthuffafm which often difgraces attempts of this 
kind. ; 205 
26. The Dutch Ploriff: Or true Method’ of Managing all Sorts of 
Flowers with bulbous Roots. By Nicholas Van Kampen and 
Son, Florifis at Harlaem in Holland. 410. Pr. ts. 6d, Baldwin. 


We heartily join in all attempts to propagate innocent recrea 
ation, of which we think the ftudy of a florift is one of the 
moft harmlefs as well as curious. We are the more ready to . 
recommend this pamphlet, as we have had many opportunities 
of feeing and nomi the almoft incredible improvementg 
which the indultrious Dutch have made upon the produ& of 
bulbous roots. Happy would it be if half the authors who hunt 
after religious or political controverfies, would apply themfelyes 
to the cultivation of their flower, or kitchen, gardens, and to 
that experimental knowledge which teaches us even to improve 
Nature. 


27. Clavis Lingue Botanica; or, a Botanical Lexicon, in which the 
Terms of Botany, particularly thofe occurring in the Works of Lin- 
nzus and other modern Writers, are applied, derived, explained, 
contrafied, and exemplified. Svo. Pr. 3s. 6d, Becket. 

In reviewing this work we refer our readers to the preceding: 
atticle, with this difference, that the ftudy of botany is in- 
finitely more advantageous to fociety than that of flowers. The 
defign of the author feems to be to render botanical knowledge, 
the terms of which have been greatly altered by the won< 
derful Linnzus, more int@ligible, and to explain its terms, 
fo as to be underftood by every reader, The performance is welk 
executed, and the author is John Berkenhout, who, we appre- 
hend is a foreigner, and ftands a fair chance to fueceed Linnzus 


in reputation. 


28. Memotrs of the Princefs of Monpenfier, and the Duke of Bala~ 
fre. Tranflated from the French. 8wvo. P. 2s. Wilkie. 


Thofe members of the public, who are not obliged to go thro” 
the drudgery of reading’ fuch publications as this, we hope wil 
afford us, it leaft, their compafhon. The memoirs before us,. 
tell us no more than that the duke of Balafre (by the bye, there 
never was any fuch duke ; the appellation of Balafre having: 
been given to the firft duke of Guile, on account ofa cut he had 


reccivedin his face) andthe princefs of Monpenfier, were violently 
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in love with each another ; and yet the duke never cuckolded thé 
prince of Monpentier, thorgh a pious count ‘was fo much in 
love with the princefs; that-he pimped-ferher. The tranflati- 
on, if pofiible, is*more defpicable than the ftory ; but we are 
in fome doubt whether it is really a tranflation, , 


29. The “or of Lady Frances S , and Lady Caroling 
S . Written by the Mifs Minihes, of Fairwater, in Somer- 
fetthire. vit IV. . 12m. Pr. 38. Dodfley. 


We have * already given a charaéter. of this work, and fhould 
have been extremely glad for our own fakes, had. the volume be- 
fore us confirmed the charaéter we then gave of the fair autho- 
reffes, who we think ate far from improving either in invention 
or ftile. 


30. An Effay on Temporal Affeion. In a Letter to a Noble Lord. 

To which are added, certain Rules for Health and Long Life. By 
the moft celebrated Genius of the Prefint Age. 8vo. Pr. 6d. 
Wilfon and Fell. 


A feemingly enthufiaftic diffuafive from the immoderate ufe 
of whoring, and againft parting too freely with that precious 
ftamen of life, which ihe author (who affeéts to be a great tra- 
veller) has mentioned by a thoufand different epithets, fuch a¢ 
*< the ineftimable divine effence, the bleffed fpirit of life, the no- 
ble balfam of life, the great balm of neétar, the dear prolific 
drops, the great caufe of the exiftence of that moft excellent 
being, man, the invaluable treafure ;” with fome other appella- 
tions, which decency obliges us to fupprefs. The whole feems 
to be a banter upon fome peculiarities of ftile and manner made 
ufe of by a certain author, who does not deferve fo much at- 
tention. 


31. Satirical Trifles: confifting of an Ode, written on the firft Attack 
of the Gout. To Mankind, an Ode. The Farewell, written at 
: Woodcote, zear-Epfom. Epigrams. By B.A. 4to. Pr. 15 
Fletcher. 
Very pretty, mae puer: go on boy, thou mayeft come to 
fomething, if thou growett not too pert; try thy hand <i 
fome fubjeet not-perfonal. 


Poems on feveral Subje&s. By the Author of the Life of Socrates. 
1zmo. Pr.2s. Dodifley. 


. As thefe poems have already appeared in feparate publications, 
and confequently have been feparately examined, we rather re- 





* See Critical Review, vol. xvi. p. 108. 
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fer our readers to each particular article; than here to offend the 
ingenious Mr. Cooper’s delicacy by a repetition of praife. 


33. True-Born- Scot : inferibed to John Earl of Bute. m= Pr. tt. 
Sumpter. 


This is a nll illiberal abufe of a former minifler and his 
friends, and confequently a paneygric upon the oppofition. ‘As 
to the poetry of it, the reader may take the following fpeci- 
men, by which he will conclude with us, that it is much helow 
mediocrity. 


‘ What is mad Temple but what Cato was ; 
Who for his country bleeds and its applaufe ? 
His wit is fimple as the charms of Stowe, 
Unknown to all but thofe who genius know ; 
There he purfues the path which patriots trod, 
And loves his foolifh country next to God ; 
There too retir’d in penfive fhade alone, 

He thinks of England’s good, and not his own. 
Fled in his fav’rite, witty, witlefs Wilkes, 

Fled to the land of fathions, flaves, and filks ; 
’Tis a juft judgment on his impudence, 

Who dar’d to ftand in freedom’s great defence 5 
Abroad though banifh’d to a foreign part, . 

Some fay he is at home in ev’ry heart; 

Others will fay, my lord, who have no grace, 
Altho’ at home, you’re banifh’d from that place ; 
Nay fome, my lord, moft impudently fwear, 
You can’t be banifh’d thence, you ne’er was there.” 


34. The General. A Poem. RefpeSfully inferibed to the Right 
Honourable the Marquis of Granby. By the Author of a Trip to 
the Moon. 4to. Pr.zs. 6d. Briftow. 


This author falls foul, with no great propriety, upon Mr. 
Churchill, whom he abufes through half a dozen pages. He 
then lavifhes his panegyric upon earl Temple, the duke of 
Devonthire, the marquis of Rockingham, the duke of New- 
caftle, archbifhop Drummond, Sir George Saville, and Mr. 
Pitt, not omitting the praifes of his own philanthropy and 
impartiality. He proceeds in the following ftrain, which we 


cannot condemn as contemptible. 


* Let us correé, but not with whips of fteel, , 
Feathers more winningly infiru& to feel ; 
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One tickling leads to each defeétive part, 
The other, fluicing blood, benumbs the heart. 
¢ Oh may the mufe, debauch’d, ne’er prove {0 loofe 
To itain herfelf with general abufe ; 
Impartial, may the be in honour bold, 
Nor praife, nor cenfure, at the chink of gold.’ 


In another paflage our author modeftly fays, 


* Yet wherefore fhould I fondly fpead of fame, 
Can lays fo humble hope a lafting name ? 
To paftry-cooks and trunk-makers a prey, 
My works will feel precipitate decay ; 
While mighty Churchill’s ftand ere& on high, 
Fame’s dreadful gibbet to futurity. 


35. The Soldier. A Poem. Inferibed to the Honourable General 
Conway. 4to. Pr.is. 6d, Almon. 


Middling poetry is like meat neither hot nor cold; therefore 
very difagreeable. We have, during this month, been ferved 
with feveral difhes of that kind, and this is the laft courfe, 
Solatium miferis multos babere pares; and therefore, why fhould 
not our readers partake of our mortification ? 


‘ Q.! thall the men who fav’d their country’s fame, 
Rot on a dunghill ?—Shall none dare to blame 
The purfe-proud pilot of a fhatter’d bark, 

Who gropes at noon, where others fteer at dark ? 
Shall in Honduras Spaniards {pill our blood, 
And Twitcher fay—* It’s but a little wood.” 
Shall dull Oeconomy with high-bon’d cheek, 
Feed ev’ry Scot and I not dare to fpeak ? 

Shall M‘ on MS roll like the endlefs waves, 

And the poor favage own the rods of flaves ? 
Will not our numerous lifts one man afford, 

To rulethat place he conquer’d with his fword ? 
Shall Crauford, like a mole, St. Philip’s mine ? 
Muft Johnfon too be fprung, or elfe refign ? 
Shall this mean partial fiend unnotic’d pafs, 
Roll’din his plaid? and I fo much theafs, 
Tamely go on, tamely my burden bear, 

And tamely eat thofe thiftles meant his fhare ? 
Tamely fubmit to arbitrary fway, 

And not exert my parts, the power to bray.” 


Good britk bottled ale, maiter Soldier, and fo good bye, 


OD 
Ve 
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